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FOREWORD 



Mr dear Friend, 

You have done me an honour by requesting me 
to writ* a few words by way of Preface for your work on 
the Hlnaykna and Mah&yina and thii request reminds me 
indeed of the many happy houre pasted by us in the study 
of aome Buddhist texts and io the diecumion of the in- 
numerable questions, of whteh your well-meaning curiosity 
expected to have from me the solutions. Often our learned 
palabra did not of course yield satisfactory solutions; it 
drifted on, one Uetra leading us to another; commencing 
from Htnaytna, we landed in V ijiaptimatrata whore quite 
naturally we lost oursetvea. While making our way, how- 
ever, each of us profited by the discussions. 

Your aim, rather modest, is to proem a clear view of 
the relations, historical and doctrinal, between the two 
Vehicles, and your book respond, very well to your purpose. 
In your treatment of the numerous questions interesting in 
themaelvcs and more interesting by reason of their general 
significance, you have not omitted to direct your attention 
to the exposition of the process of ideas, the action of 
foreign influences, the stage, covering some centuries mid 
an extensive region, by which the early form of Buddhism 
developed into the wonderful efflorescence of beliefs, myths 
and metaphysics of the Great Vehicle It will bo clear to 
your readers that the systems of the Great Vehicle arc an 
adaptation of the theories of the Small Vehicle: prnpti. 
and Nfas, asamskrUu. kayo*, the fcUAuid iUHf, the SukknratU 
•and the heaven of Maitreya. etc. It is necessary to understand 
that there was never anything like Protestantism in the 
history of Buddhism. It is this that you show rory well 
in the course of an examination of an important point 

You have not denied yourself the trouble of giving 
expositions of the topics on which you hare some uew observe- 
lions to make I wish you had expanded the portion 
dealing with the history of Buddhism into throe or more 
independent chapters. One can well see from your volume 
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that the Buddhism of the most ancient sutra* differs from 
that of the philosophical sutras; the Buddhism of the Mabft- 
aftfighikaa is not the Buddhism of the KarrAativAdiiia, which 
again is not identical with that of the Stharira* ; the 
Mahftyinic tendencies, both doctrinal and rdigiou*. are of 
great antiquity and the MahAyinic writing* refer to aspect* 
of Buddhism very different fmtn one another, t.g., the Lolita, 
the Pundariko , the PnjiS*, and the treatise* of Asartgs, 
not to speak of the SrtvWn* /rirfa and >uch other works, in 
which the archaic Stkyamuni disappear- giving place to the 
fivo Jinan. The researrhe* whieh will give a little of chron- 
ology and geography have hardly been begun Accordingly 
you do not pretend U» write the history of HlnayAna-XIahA- 
yAna, that is to say. the history of Buddhism 

One of your bc.t chapters, the newest by virtue of both 
the subject and the method, i- that devoted to tho I’lMayci 
of the Great Vehicle. While reading It 1 have taken many of 
your notes and reference- You hare rectified some errors 
that have been current for a long time. We know that tho 
Chinese pilgrims noticed long ago that the members of tho 
two Vohiolca resided together in a nural«or of convents The 
monks, — some adhering to the Groat Vehicle and some to tho 
Small, but belonging to the samo sect, as also member* of 
different sects within the convent of a particular sect,— 
lived in excellent harmony performing in unison tho eccle- 
siastical acts, and evidently complying quite closely with 
the same disciplinary rules. Many Hu rope.* ti critics, not the 
lose, or tho least prudent, have denied it in the name of logic : 
“The sects have for their basis’*. says ono of them, "not 
only traditional formalities but also some canonical writings, 
and precise doctrine*; a «cct divided into two yff no* is 
therefore almost inconceivable. The statements of this nature 
found in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims are due probably 
to oonfusion, or point to variations purely local and do not 
permit one to draw from them a general principle. ” All this 
is not clear ; but wc know, from the account given by I -t-sing, 
the story of a Buddhist of the Great Vehicle, who had a 
horror for meat food : his master, of the .Small Vehicle, re- 
fused him ordination as long as he did not eat the “three 
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pure (kinds of meal )." This anecdote. bo touching, show* 
where the difficulty lies. The roaster of CilUvarman saw 
nothing wrong in the fact that his disciple read books of the 
Great Vehicle ; his sect had undoubtedly definite views about 
aarram aMi, about the inutility of the cult of the Bodhi- 
lattva. and so forth, hut thru, were problems that did not 
aflect tho life of the monk* within a conveot The important 
point is the respect shown to the traditional Vinatja. 
Cittavarman's master cannot tolerate the scruple* about 
eating which CilUvarman had foolishly learnt from the Lanka- 
vat&rn. In the same way. the king of Koutcha received 
respectfully H.ouen Taang despite his MahSylniem. but he had 
in mind to persuade him to take pure meat. Nevertheless. 
CilUvarman was received amongst the convinced and 
irreconcilable HtaayAmsta. hut all Hlnaykniets were not of 
this sort and finally the diversities of diet were allowed in 
the same convent. 

In fact. IfahAySna is sometimes dlied to TAntri.m ; it has 
sometimes sanctioned the marriage of monk* and the over- 
throw of the aneient Buddhist 111811101100. It cannot lie 
denied that from the banning it had a Undcnoy to place 
the lay-supporters on the side of. if not above, tho monks 
But you show well that the Mabtylnfe disciplinary initiatives 
at the earliewt stage were very modest; tho purpose was 
satisfied by adding a certain number of new rules to the 
ancient Vinaya (the avoidance of meal and ao forth) and 
by increasing tho rigour of some precepts. The scale ol 
values is modified . it is believed that the preaching ol the 
Law and service to others are more precious than the ex- 
ercises which are of personal utility and certain aneient rules, 
though favourable to Arlisti-un— " no |>oaae*»ion. no anxiety” 
— were no longer regarded as obligatory. The progress was 
generally slow but it wae pursued without any harm. “The 
upholders of the more rigorous discipline should not be 
blamed, the upholders of the lees rigorous are aim bltwnele** ” 
Devadatta. tbc Abbe Tempete of the history of Buddhism, 
did not play an important role in this history. A* concerns 
the doctrines, it cannot be conceived that Vasuhandhu on 
adopting the doctrine of TathaU had to quit his sect for 
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enierintt into a sect of the MahayAnistr Where are the eecte 
of the MahAyiniats. and by which names should they be 
known ! There are only eighteen sects, all of which wore 
represented in the aa ne m hlage of scholar* of NilandA. Can it 
be doubted that the communities of the Sthavira* practised 
the cult of relic* ? However, according to the definite views 
found in the IUghn. the cult of relic* concern* the laity and not 
the monks. whom endeavour should be exclusively confined 
to the supermundane. 

Your critical a port of the vieu < formerlr and lately offered 
concerning NirvAna »« verv lurid. It t» a problem full of diffi- 
culties because it i* not nt*y for unm v*l icsl mind* to under- 
atand a thing which ran only be “ realised " in trance. Clearly, 
the Hlnay&na denied the exiitenec of any psychological 
principle outside the Skandha* Evidently, the Skandhas 
(which are also named ITpndhi) disappear at tho death of a 
saint. Nevertheless, if the (SautrAntika) author ol tho SQtro 
•ays: "Five things are more name. r/S., things of the past, 
things of the future. space. Pudgala and NirvAna, ’* the 
Buddhists, as a rule, admit that NirvAna i« blias; bait the 
saint, when dead, does not touch, sail*, poasrm. realise NirvAna. 
«» he used to do when living Such is the doctrine of the 
Vibki* i. For carlv Buddhists. the NirvAna was. of courso. an 
immortal state beyond niitnv* and non-exintence. The 
thirst for non-rxi>tenco is verv bad. the aspiration to NirvAna 
i» tho very root of .alvntion and happiness. 

Io conclusion. I do not wish to omit to point out the 
diligence with which you have collected the information and 
discussed the few points with ahich we are acquainted about 
the geographical origin of Mshivina ; and also the interesting 
results that yon have furnished by your study of the Prajhn- 
paramitas. 

It now remains for me to thank you for your desire that my 
name should be associated with vour work 



Bruxelles 
5th Not' mb' r. 1929 



Yours very sincerely. 
Loots de La VxixtE Poussin 
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The object of this work n to present an exposition of the 
principal doctrine* of Mihty.in* a* found in the early 
M.th’iyAnic treatises and to show points of agreement and 
difference between the doctrines of HinayAn* and MahAyAna. 
For tho convenience of comparison and for comprehending 
clearly the gradual changes undergone by tho Buddhistic 
doctrines. I have sometime* placed in a detached way the views 
sa found in the authoritative texts of lllnayAna and MahAyAna 
without attempting to mix them up into a composite whole. 
The reason for following this method of presentation is that 
the Buddhist text* are the products of diffrreut periods and 
regions separated sometime* by long distances of time and 
space and, therefore, they caanot always be expected to fit 
Into one homogeneous whole. It would be obliterating the 
signposts of development of philoeophioal or religious thought 
or iu distinctions due to it* development in different 
schools or regions if we treat the views embodied in the 
different treatise* *» a oompoeite entity. The viewv found 
in every volume of the Buddhist scriptures should ho sub- 
Joe tod to an examination from this standpoint before they 
ooold be mixed up into an amalgam. In theso eirtum- 
stanoe*. it wiU be helpful to Buddhistic studies, if the facts 
collected from the various texts be *Utcd accurately hot in 
separate groups so as not to blur in any way the peculiar 
significance of each group. 

The riur chapter is rac.it to help the readers to have 
a bird’s eye view of Bud.ihi.m for about seven centuries. 
The doctrine* dealt with in the « oood and subsequent 
chapters belong to this period, though the sources from 
which the information has been drawn may be later 

The 9KCORD chapter show, that the MaiiAySnists resided 
themselves aa the true follower, of Buddha, and averted 
that Buddha had only one form of teaching, the Main vans; 
but the HloaytOKts being, according to the MahAyanists. 
intellectually weak, could not comprehend it thoroughly. 
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They considered themselves far superior to the HlnayAnists 
and adduced reasons for this superiority. 

The third chapter is divided into four sections It 
will be found from the fir a section that according to 
the SaddJtannapmmdarika and other MahftyAna texts, the 
Hlnay&na teaching woe only an expedient adopted by 
Buddha to suit the mental call lire of his early diaciplea, and 
that tho Hlnsy.VnuU ware taught only PudgalasiinyaM and 
not Dharmoaunyatt. It ha. been shown in the teeond 
section that the Buddha of tho Hinay.inist* was really, 
according to the Malayan a view one of his NirtuanakAyas. 
hie two other kAyaa boing Samlihoga nnd Dharma. A review 
of the speculations of Triktya in the various texts lias born 
given in the section. The third section treats of the 
interpretations of Nirvlni. In it the conclusions drawn by 
scholars from the IMaki passage* havo l*"on reviewed and 
the expositions of Ruddbsghoea. Vasubandhu. NAgArJuna and 
othom have licen suuimarwed and compared. The fourth 
section deals with the four Truths and Uie Causal Law, the 
ParamArtha*atyM of the HlnayAnists. They are, however, 
Saipvrtisatya* to the MahAyAnuts. whose ParamArth* or 
Parinispannn-alya i- DharmasunyaU or TathatA. 

The rounru chapter conUins an exposition of the 
Bodbisattva-bhumis, showing that tho first six bhumis cor- 
respond to the four stage* of spiritual progress of the 
HlnayAnists. and that the la«t four bhumi* ar® meant ex- 
clusively for liodhixattvas for the comprehension of Dharma- 
sunyatA or Dharma.*amaU ami the acquisition of tho extra- 
ordinary powers of a Buddha. 

Il has been shown in Ibc Firm chapter that the Mahft- 
yiniita depended upon the HlnayAnists for thoir disciplinary 
code, adding to it some roles and practices in conformity 
with their own ideals. 

In the appendix an attempt has been made to ascertain 
the probable time of composition of the PTQ)nnpnramitas. 

The difficulty of finding suitable English equivalents of 
tho technical terms of Buddhist philosophy has compelled 
me at times to use the original P.tli and Sanskrit words 
without their English rendering*. To make these words 
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easily intelligible, an Alpha belical list of same with the 
English renderings has l»-eo given at the end of the book. 

A tendency is noticeable in scholars making a special 
study of a particular branch of Buddhistic literature to 
develop a love for same, leading him to look upon the other 
branches of the literature with disfavour. This account* 
for the lack of sympathy sometime* evinced by a scholar 
in the held of Htnavana toward, the .object* pertainini- 
to MahAysna. This state of things ought to be removed 
by a widening of outlook through an extension of the field 
of study by each scholar so as to embrace the one toward, 
whioh he is unsympathetic without any good grounds. 

In sectarian disputes it is not unu.usl that ono sect 
should m isrepre.cn t the view, of the rival *c<ct. As the 
result of my study of Hlnayto* and MaUeyAna, however. 
I can stato without hcxtitiun that the Buddhist writers 
are not opon to this charge. Uniformly, the MahAyAna 
works have represented accurately the position of the Ulna- 
yAnlsts This can be well corroborated by actual references 
to the HlnayAoa works in regard to the expositions of 
particular HlnayAnic view*. I have attempted to demon.trate 
that the MahAyAnista bad no personal grudge against the 
HtnayAnista though, of course, the doctrines of the former 
differed essentially from those of the latter. Tho MahAyAnlc 
criticism, of tho Ilbia>Ank doctrine., throw a flood of light 
on points which would have remained ohwmre if wo bad to 
depend on the Hlnayinn work- alone. In o'der to clear up 
their own position, the Mahayini-tt* carefully analy-nd the 
Hinny. i>m doctrines Hence, instead of obscuring or mis- 
representing the position of the Hlnay.mi.l-t, the MabfivAiiA 
works made substantial contribution- t-.nnids tbo elucidation 
of HlnayAnic doctrines. Hmce. to my mind, it is c-ncuttal 
that we should utilite both the HloayAna and MaliAyina 
works in order to arrive at the right conclusions with 
regard to the Buddhist doctrine* 

In conclusion, 1 want to acknowledge my debt, of greititude 
to the scholars who have rendered me help in various wavs 
in the preparation of this work I am thankful to Prof. 
R. L. Turner, Dr. I* D. Barnett and Dr. N X. Law. under 




whose directions the plan of the book was matured and who 
did not spare themselves the trouble of going through it to 
remove its blemishes. The sympathy with which Dr. Barnott 
used to come to os. the Indian students, in the Oriental 
Room of the British Museum to furnish us with the pieces 
of useful information come acron by him in the course of 
bia studies and to help us otherwise in our subjects of 
research will always be a pleasant memory to me. The 
help derived by me from Prof Louis de la Vallee Poussin 
of the University of Ghent proved very fruitful. Little 
did he realize the service* he use rendering to me through 
the answers to my “queries" which by their nature and 
number often taxed to the utmost bis delicate health. Bui 
bis genial temper was never ruffled, and tho best efforts 
were made by him to lead me through the mate of techni- 
calities of the Mahayikna scriptures. It was indeed a 
pleasure to meet him at Brussels in his oosy study with the 
master-minds of the Buddhistic age preserved in the numerous 
volumes nicely arranged all around. He baa increased my 
obligation to him by contributing a Foreword to this volume. 
My thanks are also due to Prof Max Wallesrr of Heidelberg 
and Dr. K J Thomas of Cambridge for giving me facilities 
for research, the former by placing his whole library at my 
disposal during my stay at Hsidelbcrg and guiding me to 
consult the Tibetan and Chinese works, and the latter by 
enabling me to have access to the rare Buddhist manuscripts 
deposited in the Cambridge University Library. I also 
take this opportunity to express my thanks to the Principal 
of the London School of Oriental Studies. Dr. E. D Ross, who 
is always ready to extend his helping hand to the Indian 
students, and who took much interest in my Tibetan and 
Chinese studies. ' 

Though this work *a» written in Europe, I had in India 
a few sincere friends who helped roe in diverse ways in spite 
of the distance; particularly mentioaablc among them is 
Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, M.A., of the Scottish 
Church College. 

Mr. N. C. Barua. M.A.. has helped me much by preparing the 
Index to this work. The way in which a young friend of 
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Mr. Abani Mohan Chakravarti. has assisted mo in 
making my manuscript ready for the Press merits special 
mention. As a mere expression of gratitude to Dr. N. N. 
Law a oild be inadequate for the help received from him. 
I tak<' thie opportunity to dedicate to him this humble 
volume 

The acknowledgments of my indebtedness will not be com- 
plete unices I espreea my gratitude to the authorities of the 
Pott' grad oate Arts Department of the Calcutta University for 
the ‘tudy-leave granted to me for enabling me to prosocutc my 
reacar liua in Europe. 

NauMAKsna Dorr 

Calcutta University 
30th July. 1930 
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CHAPTER I 



A Historical Surrey of the Period o! Transition from ffinay&na 

to Mahiyioe 



The history of Buddhism for the first sis or seven centuries 
may Is* looked upon aa covering the following three periods : 

A. Early on Pins Hiratas* Buddhism, preserved 
mainly in the P.lli XikAya* and Vinaya, or in the fragments 
of their Sanskrit versions hitherto discovered 
B Mitbd HinaYARa Buddhism. represented by the 
various 'oboob which came into existence about a oentury 
after Buddha's death. The source* for this period are scanty, 
beiog limited to a few books, either expressly attributed to 
a partirular school, or having sufficient evidence to indicate 
the school to which the work, belong, and also the treatises 
dealing delusively w.th the history of the schools and their 
doctrine*. 

C. Tun BiotWKivo or MaHirira. or as Rosenberg put.* 
It, the period of oooflict between HlnayAna and MahAyAna. • 
The <ouri<s for this period are mainly the PrajHaparamilai, 
the Saddkmnmm /WoriAo, the DaiaMumOaeWro, the 
OandaiyoKo, the Lankanlnra as also the works of NAgArJuns, 
A4vagh»M, Asaftga and others so far as they throw light on 
the relative position of HlnayAna and MahAyAna. 



FIRST PERIOD 
(i.« . circa 450 to 3X0 B. C .) 

A EARLY OR PURE HINAYANA BUDDHI8M 
There has already arisen a fairly large amount of literature 
upon the first period (*.e., the first ceotury after the iuccption 
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of Buddhism), offering us solutions of many problems — & result 
which hss been made possible by the strenuous labours of 
the PAli Test Society in regard to the publication of the 
Pili canonical tests. By the early or pure HbutyAna 
Buddhism, wo mean only that form of Buddhism which is 
presented to us by a considerable portion of tbo Vinaya and 
the four NUtAjM. 1 For the present purpose of drawing a 
rough sketch of the period of transition from Hlnayina to 
Mahiyina we shall state some of the conclusions reached by 
sobolar* about the Buddhism of this period in order to ascertain 
how it changed in course of lime and gave rise to the 
different schools These conclusions are as follows 
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CH. 1J IBASSITIO!* FBOM TO MAlUYiKA 3 

1. The spread of Buddhism was confined to a few towns or 
village* situated in the central belt of India from the east to 
the west. Of these the more noteworthy are (commencing from 
the east) : Kajahgala. Campi. lUJagaha, Gay*. K*si. N'ftland t, 
Pitalipotta. Veaali, Savatthi ; the dominion of the Licchavis, 
VaJJi*. Videha*. Mai I as. Bhaggas, and Koliyaa ; Koaarohi, 
Sartkn»ta, UJJeni. Avanti. Madhuri, and Veranjs. There were a 
few adhorenta who came from the northern country of 
Maddaraitha, and two brihmana villages of Kuru, and alao 
from the southern places like Patitthlna. Gandhara and 
TakklmsiU were a- yet unknown to them. 1 

2. The kings and clans mentioned in them are all pre- 
Aeokan, i.g., BimbisAra. A}.tUaaUu. Paaensdi Ko-ala. and 
Cam la Pajjota, and the clans like the Balia, Koliyas. and 

Vajjis* 

3. The place of the laity was not yet well defined. Laymen 
appeared more oa supporter* of the Sahgha than as its actual 
members. They ooly revered Buddha and hia diaciplo., 
heard their teachings, and observed some of the precepts 
and. on occasions, uttered the formulae ol rriMrumi— the only 
mark that distinguished a devotee of Buddha from others. 
This, however, did not allect their social status, which iu India 
has always been associated with religion, as they continued 
to be the members of the society to which thoy belonged * 

4. The religion in ite full form was meant exclusively 
for those who would retire from the household life, enter the 
order ol monks, and observe the Palxmokkha rules, the 
observance of which was not possible for a householder 
Householders could not observe completely eveo the ten mUu. 

a. The ParamUdt were yet unknown. The Life o/ Buddha 
usually commenced from the time of retirement to the attain- 
“cot of llodhi with occasional references to hia previous 
existences. v* in the Jfobiyor.ada mUa or the Uahdsudasrana 

* ®y Karlv Hutorn He.. pp « II.; B J. Thoms*. Lift of « *« 

M. p . 

* /t*. 

* ». U*. OlariiM m Indnxn History and Culture, ch. v. •• Early 
“XWhisn. a <*1 the Laity/' 
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«it Ua. The conception of the life of a Bodhisativa performing 
paramu waa hazy, if not unknown 1 

8. The Jatakfu, m one of the nine Angaa, referred to 
only eome of the stories relating to the previous birtha of 
Buddha aa found in the Makdgovinda, Mahawdassana, 
Uakkadtm and other J'itaktu traced by Dr. Rhys David* 
in tho Nikayai and Pinajo but they did not appear aa yet aa a 
separate collection depicting the Bodhiaattva’a practice of 
the pdramUa,. 1 

7. Buddha wa* a human being but possoaaivi of omniaciencc, 
supernatural power*, and other attainment* unattainable by 
other being* 1 The appearance of a Buddha U exceedingly 
raro in tho world, only ono occurring in soveral kalpa*. 

8. The doctrinea were confined to the threo essential*, 
Anicca, DukkKn, and AmU*. and the four Ariyuatuu, the 
Paticcaiamuppada. and the A^kmigika-magfa \ practices were 
limited to the thirty -seven Bodkipakkkika dhammai. The 
p radioes were usually divided under three heada : tila (moral 
precept), mimadki (mental training), and pa4&7 (development 
of inaigbt and knowledge enabling one to realise tho Truth). 

9. The goal of life waa Arbathood and rarely Paoceka- 
buddhnhood, but never Buddhahood. Tbe atagea of progress 
to Arhathood were four, m.. Mapanma, takadigami, anagami 
and arakalla 

10. Nibbdna waa a state of absolute real and marked the 
ond of all kiU*u (afflictiooa) and heoce of all dukkka. It wa* 
an extremely happy and peaceful (a*ii *la. panila. accanta-vkha ) 
condition. 

SECOND PERIOD 
(U., circa 990 to 100 BC.) 

B. MIXED HINAYANA BUDDHISM 

Tbe hiatory of the eventa and doctrinea of Buddhism of this 
period— one of the moat important periods in its history— is 
still not fully known ; first, because tbe sources from which the 

* See E. R. E., U, st. Bodh-eu... I See tnfm.. pp. 4 I. 

• 8ee Seundeem. BjoU in Bmlikut Binary, pp. xvui-xix lor * 
scheme ol Buddhoiogy. 
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r*oon«t ruction cm be made are scanty, 1 and secondly, because 
the (late* of composition of those that are available have not 
yet been definitely ascertained. This period witnessed the 
breaking up of the Buddhist Sangha into many sections and 
the scattering of these sections over the various parts of India, 
each growing in its own way Though dissensions in the 
Church may be undesirable from the orthodox point of view, 
they were indicative of the great intercet taken by the disciples 
in ascertaining the real teachings of Buddha as also of the 
attempts to interpret the old teachings in a new way, and to 
adapt them to the changed circumstances brought about by 
the advancement of thought for over a century. 



1*0 LlTBBATCBE 
of thought, the older 



Tb« Oaowni or tws AbkidU 
To keep pace with this movemen 
schools had to gird up their loine in order to make their posi 
lion strong and unasaailable. A* the result of this effort, 
we havo the Abhidhamma literature of the Thoravtda and the 
8arv»«ti vide school*. The great agreement between the 
Nlklya* (aAgamae)* and the Vinaya* of the Theravkda and 
the Sarvietivftda schools, and the great disagreement between 
their Abhidhamma* literatures show dearly that while compil- 



er. .Sanskrit 



VaeumiUa# 



o« ths Ssrinkrit 
bourini regions . 
Pilii 1C 



MU~*,p*Aka. Ceylonese 



f 

and the neigh- 
NikAya- 



M o«t.-uin.*oyo. AAgU- 



* TbersvAda : Sattepitaka : 

*"»»*<*/• Se.py*«nn.Mya an. 

SarvinSivAda : DlryM foma. 

S«evu*«a f. lma 

• TWavtda : V 

and 

Sar«Sitivtda : Viaayapt 

Vm. SpasitMfa, (rkMyakradrahswMte and P 
•Thsravada: Abhidhamma: Dtana «.^i. PittaApe. DM lu 
*«M. l‘*97‘'foMaU>. XefMnaMA*. Yamaka and Po|fMna. 

3arv4m,rlda: Abhidliamma : .teAfttperyiya. DMlaMyo. P fa 
JtopUtfra. Oharma^anlka. V.jAimakayJ and 
details « Sari, Hwory et.pp.J 77 B. 



iToMnspra, CuUa M#fe, 
Prah mottariUm . 
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ing Iheir Niktyw sod Ihe wscutisJ porta of the Vinoyos, the 
two tobools lived clone to each other in Mogadhn or there- 
about*.' and utilised a common source 1 bat while compiling 
their Abhidhammos, they were far from each other and 
developed the Abhidhamma literatures independently. 1 From 
the nature of the contents of the KaOtSvallXu of the Tberu- 
vadina, it ia also evident that the Abhidhammas were developed 
not only to add strength to their respective viewa bat aleo to 
criticise the views of their opponents and eetablish their own 
against them. Hence, we can say that this period witnessed 
not only the appoarence of the oew schools but also a new 
development of the older ones * 

Tn Ar re an a* os or tbs Jilakae and Avaddnai 

Besides the efforts of the old and the new schools to vie with 
one another in the fold of literatorv, one noticsw also a keen 
oom petition among them for propagating among the masses 
the tenets of their rwpeotive schools, which, as a matter of 
faot, resulted in a great measure in the wide propagation of 
Buddhism. • It is a well-known fact that the Jatakat and the 

• ia. Id Ihs first period. 

* For a comparison of Urn fragmeal. ol 8arvSetlv»da Agamaa with the 
corresponding portions ol the Fill Nik if as. see HnsrnW. Manure,,* 
Remain, Me , pp. 30 0. 

Kor the oorreepoodsneo. verbal and otherwise, between the P’Bhmokea- 
eflrri of tha SarviUt.vad.n* sod tha Ptnm oUka of the Tti.revMlne. 
aead.d., 1913; saa also Ldvi. J.A, Ifiltj Olden berg. Z.D.M.O.. vd. 1st i 
Welamib*. Tables •/ Problem, in lie NampaHe Apoma and Samyulla 
NiU r > (Tokio. 1 930 1 

» See JJ.TJL. I»>i 45 . pp. 00 If. 

4 An evidsuce for the User growth of tha Abktdamma literature is Ui- 
ortbodos tradition Make . pp. that Buddha did cot preach the 

AbkedJtamma in aetata* l.it gave only the mfiriU. which wsa Isli-r on 
developed by Skriputta end banded down by him through his ditelplra 
tn Revels. This evident* H important in view of tha *ac» 'hat this 
Is a statement mad* by penena who believe that ovary thing of tlie 
eoriptures ia Buddbavscene. Thd rejection of the Akkulkamma by th- 
M*hte&aghik*a m noo c«somr4l is «lft> to sr i dsoos in support ol our 
contention See tarty History Me., p. XU. In the Koeatybikyi < p . |2) 
it i* Meted that the AbktrfAerata was preached in fragment* by Buddha 

» The inscriptions, which apeak of th* gifts made to a particular 
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Aoadatuu were meant for inspiring in the minds of the people a 
faith in Buddhism and thu* popularising the religion ‘ The 
Jitakaa were only an afterthought of the Theraradins. They 
originally did not form part of their scriptures (Rwidkaoarana). 
The Jitaka Book * or the floating maw of Jatakos. some of which 
foond their way into the famous stone-monument* of India, 
belongs oertainly to an ancient date as is proved by scholars 
like Rhys Davids, Cunningham, Olden berg, and Wmlernitx, 
bat at ill all of them are not considered to be of the same 
age as tbo Sihtyu. Rhys Davids' Miggestion that the stories 
found both in the Siktyu (( a , Suttanta-Jktnkas of the 
OrtUaniddtta) and in the Jitaka collection form the oldest type 
of JAUka stories and may bo celled pre-Jitofci is of great value. 1 

The mention of jAtakaa among the SarSnya*. a very ancient 
division of the Buddhist scripture, may lead one to think 
that the moat ancient Buddhists were not without a jAtaka 
literature of their own. This seems plausible at first sight, 
but it should be remembered that the division of Buddhist 
scriptures into nine Align doe* not refer to nine different 
groups of literature hut to nine types of composition to 
be found in the collections of the ancient Buddhists. In 

school, add ionise mice (hot iho Rifts -ms nwent e>*o for lbs cA/-rdwa 
•adyhtu, U, msmt-ir* of lbs Buddhist hengha in general 
Compare tbs dta. V.. p mil ( Kef tod™ -Meed* im) i 
Oacohate bhik-eve y.iyein sattvAnhn vmeyArthetah. 

DsAAn pratyahhi gar-* Kan tal i prakAiayat* *»<*"-• 

(Tbs word ««.»■ in thu veess is noteworthy. Tbs MahkyamaU will 
aoa admit that the dAenaai which wore mostly propassted by tho 
Hlnaydniata at lint wen* anything but tha truth 10 disguise. There la. 
of course, also the hint tint poremortAe truth is a matter for realisation 
and cannot be the sub, set of prsacfciag., 

« Hee Speyer. Prefers to the Aon. y. pp v. vt. 

• In tbs I.H.Q., vol. Iv, p A, Prof. W.nlenuU draw* our attention 
to the fact that the Mandalay and Pheyre Mas. of the JSUtha-Book <(.«.. 
Vane JStakai ha.o boon examined by Dr. Wallar and found to b* 
aztracM made from the Jstaka commentary. He, however, ntill 
cherishes the view that there was a canonical Jllaka-Book and that it 

• BuddAm India, pp. 190 f. . Mr C. D. Da (Cat /fee. 1S29 J0) however 
shows that vsrs.cn. of soma of tho Sot l ants Jttaka* arc posterior to the 
versions of Iboee of the jAtaka-Atthakath* ; hw* all Sikaye-Jataka* 
are not of the oldest type and cannot be called pre J-taka. 
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on© 8utU or Suttanta th©r© may be portions which can be 
called a tnOa, a gtyya «, a gotka. an udana. a veyyikarana, an 
abbhutaJJiomma, or a jataka. It was long after the navAriga 
division was known that the compilations Udana, Kivullaka, 
and Jataka came into existence. The explanation of navArt- 
gas as attempted by Buddhaghota * also shows that he did not 
know any particular sections of literature corresponding to the 
navftflga*. It » very interesting to notice in his exposition 
that for two of the nine ai>gas. vix., Vtdalla and Abbknta- 
dhamma ,* he could not find any work or group of works 
which could be classified under these headings and so he 
named some suttaa which came under them. Taking these 
two as our clue, *c may suggeet that the other .even of 
the navfthga* should also be explained in the same way. 
Instead of putting the whole Abhidbamma collection under 
Veyyftkarana.' the Sutta.. in which Siriputla. Mahtkacct- 
yana or Buddha * gave detailed expositions of the four truths 
or the eightfold path, or of any tenet of Buddhism or of auy 
of the pithy sayings of Buddha, should have been included. 
80 also the Jataka-Artga does not refer to the MO Jk takas 
as Buddhaghosa says, but to the few storiee found in the 
Nikftyas, in which Buddha refers to incidents in one of his 

1 Alika., p. M: Sabbam p> •agaihakara laiun Oeyyan U vedltabbam. 

* Sum Pit. pp a. It; Auka.. p. J*; PH wWU. A., p. S 

* Aukn.p. M: Sabba pi acchanyabbhutadharamapaiisaniyuttft sutta- 
nU Abbhutadhamman t. vadilabbam The • Accbanyabbhatadhamma 
BuiU 1 (Ifo fihima. III. pp IIS I ) may be treated tiooaof th» Abbhu- 
tadhamma elu. Poe Abbhutadhamma. sea alao Mia.. I II. p. *00. 

• Aa dooa in tha Auka . pp. 17-J*. 

• Tballah»hae<4cabhwtM,arattA k,ma. Ill, No. IJ3) ofler* 

an azcallant aiampla ol a aiu contain.-.* «*lbi and e-yyAkarana. The 
Mab»kammaT)bhar.;* i,u. | Mo/, Kuna. III. No IW| s * typa of vayyS 
karaoa lull* 

Buddha* boas makaa hiaaeU quite clear in ha attempt to establish that 
tha KalkOuonku to aa much Boddha-bhSeita as weee tha Madhupin^iks 

Hto argument to that Buddha at aoma placaa gare only the mStikt 

whole of It waa regarded aa Buddhavarana. Sutta. of this type, in my 

AUka., p. «. 
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previous birth*. Pmrvamtumrli is one of the oMi/nd* (sup- 
erior knowledge) acquired by the Arhata; ao it is quite 
in keeping with the tenets of early Buddhism to *pcak of 
one'9 previous existences. But the idea of utilising there 
atones of Purvinusmrti as a mean* of propagation of the 
religion came later, at least, subsequent by a century and 
a half to the inception of Buddhi*m. So it is in the second 
period of our division that we must place the compilation 
or composition of the Abbidhamma and the Jitaka litera- 
tures 1 

like Buddhaghoee, the Mshayanic expositors attempted 
to classify their literature according to the twelve artgaa— 
a diviaion current aroon B the SarviativAdina. the Mabft- 
•AhgUikaa and others, placing the AfUuakamkn-Prajvi- 
pammila under Sit Ira. the Gandavyiika, Samadktrafa and 
Saddhttrmapundarika under Vyakarana. and so forth.* But 
this diviaion of scriptures into twelve Aftga* was not the 
work of the MahiWiniats. It had been made bv the 
SarW.tividins 1 and the MabAaAiifthika* and followed by some 
ol tho other Hlnaylnic schools Tho three additional Artgaa arc 
NidAna, AradUna and TpodeJa • Burnouf explains Sid&na 
a a those trealisee which «bo» the causes antecedent to 
evonts, t.g., how $Akyamuni became a Buddha. The cause 

l In addition to what Km twee Mad in eoenoclioD with ih. Abhi- 
dhamioa (soo (a. anio. p •). is mar bo pointed oat that tho MahM.u- 
gbikas aUo rojaeUd tho claim of tho Thoravad.ua that tho Abhidhatnnia 
and tho Jitaka. wera canomcal Compare tho YogtcSra uadilion that 
in tho Hist part of hi. lifo. Buddha preached tho four Agamsa. Dhanna 
nuwnrty upasthtna. iofuo otwara. AorarafoMAa and AtodanaAotaka . 
Wamljow, WuUAwmu. p. JAJ. According to tho Sarvt.lirad.iia. each 
of tho Abhidharma book, had a compiler. Ct KoM-vyaUpt, p. 12: 
firuyanto til abhidharmaUotrAn*... kartArah. 

* Burnouf, „ SI-«7. Hod***. Notice. etc. in the Ahalu 

AwrarcArr. XVI; Wamiljow. BodAw-ia.. pp. lit f. 

« Ko4<t. VI. JSK Profrosor La Vallfo rowan draw my attention to tho 
faot that >ha || ango, meiUooel in Yafcxnitra's aoii not in 

the KVa itaalf. 

‘Tahmg l’«pwiyo=Krdaao. aae Kora. Monuai oj Buidkum. p. 7. 
For a discuMion about Va.pulya= Vaitulya, ora J.R.AJ., 11*07, pp 432fl 
and 1927, pp . rcafl; bat ef. Buddhaghooa t interpretation in tbe 
ABAa.. p. S®. 
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*u the completion of the PiramitA* by Buddha and so the 
treatises, or tbe portions of treatises, describing the com- 
pletion of pAramitas are called N id Anas. He alao points 
oat that there i» no literature which is classified under 
NkUna.' The explanation of Bumouf i« supported by the 
NidAnakatha of the JalaknUkammnann. But in tlie MithA- 
yina literature as wHI a* in the Ifaiauulu. Nidana signi- 
fies the introductory description which sometimes contains, 
as in the case of the IfuAum hints of the topics to be 
dealt with in the treatise. Tlir description of the prepara- 
tions made by Buddha, wh . coloring into satnAdbi and put- 
ting forth rays of light from the body, the appearanoe of 
Buddhas on lotus, and so forth before the preaching of tbo 
PraJflApAramiU, is called Nidana * In the Tibetan versions 
of the Ralnakila tutnu. the place where a particular 8utra 
waa delivered is referred to as NidAna.* Considering 
the usee of this expression, we may take it as that aftga 
(portion) of a treatise, which contains the introductory 
matter. The sense of the term Aradona is clear and need, 
no comment. It include, ail stone, of previous births whe- 
ther of Buddha or of any of bis disciples or of any promin- 
ent figure profcasing the Buddhist faith, and a huge literature 
has grown under this beading.* In tbe explanation of tbe 
tonn Upatbia, however, there is some obscurity. There is 
hardly any Justification for considering the Buddhist Tsntraa 
as ooming under the heading Upadeia, for they had not come 
into existence when the term Upadeia came into vogue.* 
It certainly means “ instruction " and this is supported by 
the Tibetan rendering of tbe term by bob-par pahi- 
$dt In one T of the Chinese taste it has been explained 

* BurDoul slao po.ul. oat tho tachnkwl ..Kn.6c.Uon ol the lonn 

N id to. Me |t link, of the Pr.tH> M«mavpA.U Cf. N.dinMulta in tho 
****“ '*(. I.m> U 

* PaAca . p. IT. « j|. p.per .n the J.A.. 1928. 

* Spoyar’. Intro, to the An. li. The P«li collection hso slw on 
ApodSixa. It contain, irownu of the previous Usee of Arh.ta. 

* ® un>oal - °* «**•• PP «-• - «•*-. XVI. p. 477 : VaasUjsw. op. Mr., 

p. 119. “die UpadoM. Mne «d>nacM Untamicbung der Uhra" 

’ On U AngM. n. Nanjio. Cata^c. So. 1199 (T.i«ho ed. of the 
Tripitaks, *oL 31. p. SM). 
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as tboec discourses which contain expositions of the pro- 
found And mysterious dh»rm.»*. That the term Inter on bore 
this sense is also Apparent from the fact that the Abki<an*t- 
yalttAkarakaribi is sometime* railed Prajnaparamilopadrta- 

tastra' 



Incorporation or I’d ram tt in thk doctrines or th». 

* ThIR.» VADINS 

One <Jan easily observe the type of literature that was 
Intended for inclusion uuder at least two of three headings. 
It oonaiated more of anecdote*, stories, parables and so forth 
than of the actual doctrines of Buddhism. They were 
Incorporated into the Buddhist literature in the garb of 
tMrvftnusmrti*. ami the chief object was to popularise Buddhism 
and to show that thoy were meant as much for the liencfit of 
the masses as for the 'elected few who could retire from the 
world. This is an mooration which the earliest orthodox 
school, the Theravildins. had to make reluctantly under the 
pressure of circumstances. Their early literature was ignorant 
of the pAmnit.la, • and much later, when they apoke of ptrainie 
tt waa only to In.pire faith in tho minds of the people and 
not to set an example to incite them to fulfil tho pUamls. 
The attitude of the Sarvastividin* and the MahAa&tkghikae. 
however, was different. They did not diminish in the least 
the extreme difficulty of the Uak of fulfilling tho paramiUs, 
but they did not discourage people from the endeavour. 
Not only to inspire faith, but also to encourage people in 
the performance of Anna, Mo. tyiafi. virya. dhyana and 
projiid, they invented story after story and aasooiated them 
not only with the life of Buddha but alto with the livea of 
persons who attained prominence in the history of the 
Buddhist faith. 

The TheravAdins. it will be observed, speak of too pframis, 
« Bee my Intro, to the Pato,. 

* The omission ol the I ’.»*«<» in the DA*<iUar* and 
•utlealM of the U.jKi a -,*n.fieei.t. The word ■ pir.nupp.Uo * 
<*•**•*. III. p . », „ .ometirne. found in the ol prrf.xtioo 

but not m the technic*! ww of «t or Mo plnunn. 
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viz., dana, nla, i ukkkamma, pamma, tin'ya, kkanti, saeea, adhi- 
rtkana. nutta. And uptkkka. Throughout the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, whether Htnayina or MahsyAna, railicr or later, the 
piraniitA* Are mentioned as *ix *. It U in the Datobhilmika- 
silra* thnt we firat find mention of ten pAramitAa, adding 
the following four to the usual six. — U inyakautalya, Prani- 
dhdna , Hala. And Jhitut. If we compare the three lista, it 
I* evident thnt the conception of «ix pAramitas was the 
oldest. The Ttreravadini Ailded to it SrkkMnmtnn, Saeea, 
Adhillhdna, Mtttn, end Uprkkkn. and dropped Dhyana. Ap- 
parently this I tat lacks a system. * for tho last two MettA 
and Upekkh.l are the two of the four brahmAvihAra* and 
have to be practised by all Arhat* to perfection, while Saeea 
may eaaily he included in SlU. Of the other two, Adhit- 
thAna ia to form a resolution (which in the case of Sumedha 
only was to become a Buddha) and to carry it out at any 
coat. It corresponds to PranidhAna of the MahAyAnista. * 
The Nekkhamma pArarni, i •., retirement from tho household 
life, waa emphaaised by the TberavAdins. and. in fact, formed 
one of the chief features of the doctrine* of this aohool, 
whilo it was 1st alone by the Mahanfighikas and the 
SarvAslivAdins. The MahAyanisU al*o gave to Nokkliammu 
a superior placo. but they did not make it imperative upon 
every being to retire in order to derive the lieneflts of the 
religion. 

One of the main reaeon* for the differential treatment of 
the PAramitAa by the three schools is that the TheravAdina 
rejected the idoa of any being aspiring to Buddhahood, 
while the other two regarded the probability of a being 
becoming Buddha as a very rare event. In the IHiyaeadana* 
we find passages in which it is said that after the delivery 
of a discourse, some beings were established in the Truth, 

» Owyfl. pp. as. 127. *90 . LW. Vx,.. pp MS, 474: SUM., p. 241. 

* Data. pp. 63. 72. 81. 94 Ct. .tfvywl >4 

* Cf. Prof. La ValMe Ponwr.-. rcro-rk .n ih* K.R.A, sv. Bodhi- 
saliva. 

* So* Infra, eh. IV ; foe foer kind, of Adhil.hu.s,sre ATvystf.. $0 and 
P.T.S. Did . ; AdhillhAna in Ihe JUaUromro. ch XVII. H. 46. 

* Di*0.. pp. 228. 271. 36e. 469. 476. 476. 4M. 569. 
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some in one of the four stages of sanctification, some deve- 
loped aapiratioo for the attainment of §rivakabodbi or 
Pratyokabodhi, and some for Anuttarasamyakaambodbi. Re- 
marks like these are significant and show that the KarvAsti- 
vldiua, to which school the DivyTivadana belongs , 1 were not 
aa conservative aa the Thera vadins. The Mahan ftghikas, as 
ia well-known, were the first to bring about this change in 
the angle of vision. They were the precursors of Mahiylna, 
and hence, it ia hardly necessary to adduce reasons why the 
practice of PAraioitA. should form an integral part of their 
doctrine". So the introduction and formulation of the 
PlramitAn were due originally either to the MahAsAUghika. 
or the Sarvlstivldins and wore adopted later on in a modi- 
fied form by the Theravldiru. 

Closely connected with the P.ramiUa are the Jiltakaa and 
the Avad.maa, and oonaequ-ntly the Bharaul and Sanuhi 
aculpturea. All the three school* put forth their beat efforts 
in propaganda, but it is still an ojien question a* to which 
of tho three sohoola inspired the origin of the famous stone 
monuments. Attempt, havo been made by many scholars • 
to identify the sculptural representations of Jltakos, and 
many have been traced in the J+inkaUhavannann, but still 
the identifications are not all beyond doubt, and it ia not 
improbable that a better elucidation of these sculptures will 
be found iu the huge literature of Avadanas which are still 
in manuscript. 

PaOFAGATION 

The efforts of the various schools to propagate their 
particular faith met with success, as is evidenced by the 
early stone monument, of India. Every school no doubt 
increased the number of its adherents and we have evidence 
of this in some of the inscriptions, belonging to a period little 
later than that with which we are here concerned. These in- 
scriptions are records of gifts made specially to a particular 
school*. But along with three we find some inscriptions in 

• Caoma K ©tost. Am. B*m.. XX . Spsycr. lolro »o the &. 

• Of whom Cunningham, OMenbevg. Barua. Charponuer may be 

mentioned. S Ludar s Urt, Noa. 1100, HOT. 
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which no particular seot is m rationed, bat gifts are made 
for the benefit of the saftgfaa of tbe four regions (cAturdisa 
safigha).* This shows clearly that the devotees might have 
had faith in the tenets of one of the schools bat they sup- 
ported all the schools, i.«.. Buddhism in general. As tbe 
dates of these inscriptions do not help us much with regard 
to the period under review, we have to confine ourselves to 
the scanty evidence yielded by the few works, whose dates 
of composition might be a little later, bat which may be 
regarded as yielding materials for this period. 

We have seen from tbe XikAyss that early Buddhism was 
confined to the central belt of India from Aiiga to Avantl, 
claiming also a few adherents from the distant countries of 
the north ami the south. 1 The account of the distribution 
of relics as given in the MahApariniblttna Sutu in ite IN|j 
and Tibetan versions* give* a fairly correct idrsi of the 
spread of Buddhism towards the beginning of the first 
period. The people who shared the relice wero the Lioohavis 
of VeaAli, SAkyas of Kapilavatthu, Bali* of Allakappa, 
Koliyas of fUmagtma, BrAbmanas of Vethadtpa, Malles of 
P*v* and KosinArl, Moriyas of Pipphalivana, and the 
people of Magndha. The places mentioned are all in eastern 
India. The only plaoe mentioned outside tbe eastern terri- 
tory Is Gandhtrapura where a tooth of Buddha is said to 
have been enshrined.* This is, as the commentator points 
out, a later addition ; in any caw, the people of GandhAra- 
para did not share in the relic*. A further hint about the 
spread of Buddhism in the first period is furnished by the 
boundaries of tbe MaJJhima-Janapada as given in the 
Mahavagga of the Fisaya 1 The bounder** arc as follows . 
Ka]eAgala nigama in the cast, next to the MahAsftlA forest, 
the river SeUavatl on the south-east, SeUkannlke nigama 
on tho south, Thuna brahmanagAma on the west and Ultra 
pabbata on the north. According to this account, A v anti- 

1 Eg. LOdsr'a Lit. No*. 1099, 1 107. 

* Boo for dot*! la, ffar.-y History, tic., pp. 92. IS7fl.. ISA. 1990: Dr. E. 
3. Thorny IAfiofU* Bttddia, Map. 

» n. p. 107 ; A>. Ra*. XX. p. SIC » DifU, II. p. 107. 

• if*.. I. p. 107; JH.. I, 40; Divy*.. p. SI. 
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dakkfciiiipatba is a poccantima-Janapada (border country |' 
and so olao the country in the east beyond Kajangala, 
which n identified with Bhagalpur.* The Dityavaddna* pre- 
serve* thia tradition replacing only the eastern boundary 
Kajarigula by Pundravardhana. H Pundravardhana be iden- 
tified with a place in North Bengal, the Ditydtvidina shown 
a alight extension ol the eastern boundary. The only other 
name in thia account that denervei attention is the Ualrad- 
dhaja of the Maknwpjn and Ustragiri of the Dtrynmdfina 
We know of an Uaira mountain situated near Mathura, 4 and 
T*ran*tha also tella u« that I'pagupU. the famous monk of 
Mathura and preceptor, according to the SarvistivAda tradi- 
tion, of Aioka. lived there lor three years before going to 
Kashmir after leaving V Arana*.* So it is apparent thut 
Mathura, a stronghold ol the Sarv*s|iv»dins. was included 
in the MaJJbima Janapada. 

From the account* of the VesAli Council also, as given in 
the Cull' 110790' and in the Fiaoyw* of the Sarvi.tivAda and 
DhartnugapU sobool*. it seem* that the horu-m ol Huddhism, 
ovoo at the beginning of the second century after the rise 
of Buddhism, did not extend far. The geographical infor- 
mation that can be derived from Uii««aooount is a* follow* : 
Yasa, the convener of the orthodox council of VesAli came 
from VesAli to Koeambi. and from Koaambi he sent messen- 
gers to tha bhikkhu* of P.Atbeyya sod Avantidakkhinapatha. 
-Sambhuta SAnavasi waa at that time living on the Ahogaliga 
mountain where assembled the sixty bhikkhus of Patheyya 
and eighty bhikkhus of AvantkUkkhirupalha. all observers 
of Dbutarlga precepts Kerala. who lived at Soreyva, pass- 

1 Mu .. 1. p 197. 

1 Tor the KhnuGrU'cs o f the t*si«Uries of ih- MsjJhirna-janspsd* 
*°® 8 - N - M s |im sAsr * Inlro. *0 Cunninghams O«o*fop*v. p slut. 

• Dwvi . p Jl; PuRlrarardhana n Us SarAvstl on U»> 

00 «he oorth BOP *"* h 

* Waller*' Yuan Ckunnf. 1. p JO*. ‘ Tin . pp. 10. 11. 

9 0*. XII. i. 7f. See Ind An.. 1908. CounctU. ttt . ; /’op 60s. Jon 
P- *»; for ibe MshiAe.sk. tradnfaw. ser Wassdjew » note, io 
•*“ App l« TAr, . pp. 
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ing through Sank****, Kaimakujja, Cdumbare and Aggala- 
pora. came to Saha)ftti. Sa|ha of SahajAti found after deli- 
beration that the PAtheyyaka bhikkhus were right, while the 
PAclnaka bhikkliu* were wrong. For the settlement of the 
disputed questions was formed a committee on which 
SabbakAmi. Sajha, KhuJJasobbita and VAaabhagAmika repre- 
sented the Pflclnakaa, and Kevata. Sambhuta Sinavaai, 
Yasa. and Sumana represented the P.ttheyyakaa. An im- 
portant fact that should be noticed in this account is the 
division of monks into two sections, the PAcInakaa and the 
Patheyyakas. The Pactnakas indicated the easterners, of 
whom the Vewilian* were the foremost; to this section 
belonged SabbakAmi,* a disciplo of Ananda, and Sa|h*. a 
distinguished monk of SahajAti. Tha PAtheyyakas were the 
monks dwelling in Kosambi, PAtheyya and Avantidakkhi- 
nApatlia; to this section belonged Sambhuta 8AnavAsi, an 
important figure in the traditions of both the TheravAdina 
and the SarvAstivadina, also Kevata. an old bhikkhu of 
Soreyya, and Yasa. famous in connection with the 8econd 
Council.* 

Taaomona or Awpoparampanl 
The traditions of the second council as preserved by the 
TheravAdms and the SarvlativAdln. are the samo. • and as 
far as the succession of monks is concerned, there is also no 
disagreement. The TheravAdina only refer to SambhOta 
SAnavAsi as a member of tho committee of the necond 
council, while the SarvAstivAdins tpoak of him as the 
patriarch who succeeded Ananda The two traditions bifur- 
cate after the second council, one speaking of the Aeokau 
Council under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tiaaa, while the 
other ignores it, speaking of UpagupU as the religious 
adviser of Asoka, and dwelling at length on the Kaniskan 
Council at Jalandbara instead of the A so k an Council. This 
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divergency of tradition ia significant. And henceforth the his- 
tory of BaddhUm is no longer the history of one form of 
Boddhi*>u bat of m»ny, principally of the three school*, 
Tbersvide, 8arvAativAdA. and MahisAhghika. 1 The Thera- 
vida ia pre-eminontly a Vinaya school.* aod though the 
Tibetan tradition ascribe* to Kacciyana ite leadership, 1 
we may notice that Opili aa the compiler of the Vinaya 
waa highly venerated by the Thera radios, and hia connec- 
tion with the Asokao Council is established through his 
dlaoiph*. It should be observed that though the Thera- 
vftdins speak of the line of disciples (dcariyapdrompara) from 
Upftli or 8*nputta. there is no idea of patriarchal suooosalon. 
In the J#o nkima Nika** it is eipreesly stated that in the 
Boddhi*t Sangha there is no recognised head. The Tibetan 
and Chinese traditions have, in fact, given currency to the 
idea of patriarchal succeaaioo. The AtOuualini also gives us 
a list of tcariyaa of the Abhidharamikaa. tracing it from 
Striputta, which, bowevsr, ia not worth crodeooc. 1 The tradi- 
tions of the TheravAdios and the SarvAaUvtdins about the 
ftoariyapiramparA of the first two centuries may lie combined 
thus 

» TtoscOlh* (p. ««) Msr* also So SU.sr.ra VsSss who introduced 
Uw Alaska theory. H. adits that lih.uk*. who succeeded Up.«..pu, 
convened a oouncd ia the ratkahnl nhar* (of Mara Land) lo 
•uppra. U» Aimaks theory ot Vatsa sad succeeded So coornce Uio 
follower. ot Vales sad. ultimately. lb* leather h.msell ol lb* onions 
MiiSy ol She theory This legend nvboU; Mors So Sbo VUsfputrlyas 
or lbs Vs)jipaSlaksa, from whoa, sprmag lb* SAauaitfyso who aUam- 
sd promiMnss during Sbo raio o< H*r».rardh*o» 800 Kmrly Hutofy 

pp. m b. 

• Cart, History «Sr.. p. Ill; Wallen. T wow CWssf, I. p. 301 
Morrin* lo tba Viasy-ti, (ic. lb* Tborsrsdms) as worshipping Uptli 

• Wismljow. op. cW.. p TV 6 .. Bilal, Hondfcoe* We. 

• Suits lOt; sop also Dull. Mf Mcnachm. 

PP- Ul I. 

1 duku p. M; Acanyaparampars : Sanpettattboro Bhaddsj. 
Bebh.io IVrsjSb Piyspslo P.ysdaaa Kosiyapalio Stggaro Sandoho 
■eggshpuiio VUudstio Dhammiyo DSssko Soosko Rorato li. (Then 
« Cry Ion) M.hmdo Iddhiyo Dlliyo Phsddsnamr. ca Ssmbalo. 
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An I have already remark'd, we must not take Icariya- 
parampart aa patriarchal succession, nor should wo attempt 
to calculate the duration of abbotahip on tho basis of an 
averago period, aa ia usually done in connection with king-, 
for the Buddhiat aainU were generally longlivod. and there 
waa no custom of a disciple succeeding hia teacher. More- 
orer the ordination of dittiplc* could have happen'd in the 
oarlimt or tho latest part of a teacbors life. According to 
Tiranttha. Madhyintika -aa ordained by Ananda shortly 
bofore hia death ; * hence it ia quite pouiblo that he was a 
contemporary of both SAnavfei and Upagupla, or of Dasaka, 
Sooaka. 8iggava, and Moggaliputta. Reading tho tradition 
in thii way. and also observing the names of places, which 
wore the centres of activity of the various bhikkhua, we 
may aa y that after the Council of Veekll. the Sarvfcativkdin* 
attained more and more popularity and spread towards the 
north, having two important centre*, one at Mathura with 
Upagupta aa the chief teacher, and the other in Kasmir 



1 rar*.. p. #. 
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with Modhyintika u the chief, the two centres haring later 
on coalesced under the leadership of Dhitika, who. il seems, 
greatly extended the horitoo of influence of the SarrAstirAda 
school by pushing it eastward to Ktmarupa. westward to 
Mi lava, and north-westward to Tukhlra. the realm of 
Minlra and Imhasa. The TherarAdins retained their seat in 
Magadiia all along with a branch at Ujjeni, founded by 
MabtkuooAyana. Mahinda and SahgbamitU , 1 it seems, were 
elosely connected with the Djjeoi branch of the Theratida 
school usd propagated the same in Ceyloo. 



\aoxA s cant in tub raorsoanoN ow Buddhism 

Wo are yet in the dark about the pari played by Aaoka 
in the propagation of Bud J hum If he .helped in the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism at all, we are not aware whether he 
supported any particular school of Buddhism. or Buddhism 
in general. Throughout bis exhortations. so far as they 
bare been found in the BdieU, there la not the slightest 
bint of hia ao lively helping the propagation of Buddhism. 
Hi. edict- refer to the dAommossmyo as opposed ,o conquest 
by arm-, but by d ham ms he does not mean Buddhism 
Hi. Aamm m consisted of maxims for leading an ideal life 
and performing meritorious act, which make a person happy 
in Un. world as well as the nest The edicts do not con- 
Jnra » single reference to NirvSna or SdnyaU, AnAtma or 
Dajkh.. w'lllu on the other hand, they speak of heaven. 
“ d happinem in a heaeenly life,* which was never an ideal 
of early Bu.ldhtam, for it considered existence in any one of 

Kopa and ArOpu to be misery 
IllT 4 « U "* “ mu,t * da,iM « d *•» when an emperor 
‘ 1 A * oka • bias for a particular religion and eren 

IWooiaims In rn -elf to be a Boddh-t uptsak. and pay. visit* 

n '*~<**J With the ordinstiou ol .r. «... 
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to the monasteries or aacred places of the Buddhist*, the 
religion automatically receives an impulse, and its propaga- 
tion by the Buddhist monks then becomes easy. So we 
may regard Asoka a- a passive propagaun of Buddhism, and. 
daring hi* rule, the religion probably made its way throughout 
hia kingdom, also reaching places beyond bis dominion, 
eu., the kingdoms of the Yavanas, Kambojas, GandhAra*, 
Pilinikaa on the west, and Codas. Handy as as far as the 
Tamraparui on the south. • As Asolu was an adherent of 
Buddhism only as a supporter, or as an upAsaka,* we cannot 
expect him to bo interfering in the sectarial dispute* that 
wore going on in his lime. Heme it is difficult to attach 
importance to the tradition of the J/oAanatawr that he 
supported the Y'lbhaJJavadint (aTheravAdins). 1 or to that of 
the Amdnnat that he was an ardent devolrr of Upagupta. 
It U also remarkable that ho doe* not refer to tho liodhi- 
snttva conception, nor to the paramiMs, which could suit- 
ably have been incorporated into his code of moral maxims. 
His admonition lo his subject* to choose the middle path, 
avoiding the two extreme*, f**.. of retirement from the 
world on the one hand and of indulgence in envy, anger, 
lexinesa ansi so forth on the other. • shows that he was not 
so much in favour of retirement from household life, upon 
which the early Hlnayina Buddhists always laid emphasis 
Anoka's preference for the life of an ideal upAsakn as against 
that of a monk may have stimulated the Buddhist monk- 
to devise ways and means to popularise their religion, anil 
as the result of the effort* of the monk* in this direction, 
we have the largo number of the Jatakas and AvadAnas. 

The tradition of the .VoKammtn about the part played by 
Asoka in the Third Council with MoggahpuUa Tiwa as it* 

1 For details, sec llullurh. tV/su (I92A). pp. mnii, 

* Ibid., pp. vIit sir. 

» J/oAa«*»*o. p. S4. 

* HulMsrh, op. ciL, p. IU. The rendering o! IMnaep. BhaiidarU.r 
sod Smith m adopted here in preforeoce to that ol Hulusch whose 
rendering dees not appear to to in rooacxtaoce with tho general tenor 
of tha inarripUoo. Sse M. N. Baaus remarks in th.« connection in 
the I R Q., III. p. Jt9. 
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head, and about the despatch o( missionaries to the various 
parts of India still awaits verification. It is not improbable 
that a sectarian council of the Thera vadms was held under 
the leadership of Moggaliputta Tusa during Aaoka’a rule, 
and that an active propaganda was set on foot to spread 
Buddhism in the various territories in and outside India . 1 
which the ilaAnminta recorded with a colouring of iU own. 
In eho same way, we can account lor the two religious 
advisers of Atoka, namely L'pagupla and Moggaliputtu 
Tissa. Asolta as an impartial ruler offered equal treatment 
to the Buddhist* and non-Buddhists. In the oircumsUnces, 
it may bo inferred that he would not support one school of 
Buddhism against anollier. The ThcravAdins as well as the 
SarviUlivAdios associated hu name with the contemporaneous 
leading figures of their respective -ecu in order to add im- 
portance to themselvew. So it would he fruitless to attempt 
an identification of Moggaliputta Ti*>a with Upigupta— a* is 
done by Smith and other scholars,* We may with eome 
amount of confidence accept the tradition of the Maha i.irym 
that about the lima of Atoka, Buddhism msdc its way 
to the countries of Katmira-CandlUru, Mshitnmandsla, 
Vanavi-l. Yonj, MahAralths. tiimnvanlap ule«a, Suvanna- 
bbiinu .nid LaiikAdipa * 

Ctnrm or m: MutbUHBUM 
Further light might he thrown on the propagation of 
Boddhisui during thh period, if tin. tradition of the MahA- 
•Ahghiku- bad been to hand. It may be that tbc Chinese 
version^ of the MahaMlighik* Vinaya may conuin some 



1 The . Snoderce o f Uh tradition <4 Iho KarvAstivAdins that Madhv • 
tnUh. so ths pro r ^;«to' cl Buddhiai in the north with that ot lb* 
itahSfn , , that Msjjhanlika -a. despa t rhed lo convert Kiutniradiaiid. 
■trs. and ths corroboration o< the tradition by the casket* containing 
the relic* wit* lh« inscription, (on the top of ths lid) ’ sapunsaw Kasapa 
««•*• I isms satAcanraM. and i inside ths lid) • sapar..*(-a) Majhi- 

• dcorva consultation See Cunningham. Skits a Tope., p. 2S7. 

* W " U *U “ J-AJi.B . 1897. pt. i. p. 7«; Pro.. AJkU. IH». n. 70; 
B ““ h ' Sow., Hwiory Of 1*4*. *,h cd.. p. 199 In. 

P- 94; p. |0. For detailed treatment 

“* lh - (J«d ed). p. *t; Bbaodarkar. 4«h. pp. I 9M. 
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information. but a* ye* we are in the dark about it. In 
the absence of any Mah i*in*hika tradition, we cannot 
have much detinite information about the Mah&eAhgbikax, 
or the part of India to which they confined their activities. 
From the account of the Vesalian Council, we can say that 
they retained their »**t at V**4li. and from the inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital (120 B.C.)* and on the War- 
d.tk VM in Afghanistan* it may lie inferred that they made 
attempt- to proceed towards the north, but the cave* of 
Karlr and the location of the cento* of activities of their 
offshoot-, the Puhlu-cliy** and Aparatcliya*, at Dbanakn- 
taka* indie ate that thoy were |*ter on successful in their 
propaganda more in the south than in the north. 

According to Dr. Burge** the Amur • vail stupa- at Dim- 
ranilcot (DhtoyVaUka) were originally constructed ns early 
a- the 2nd century B.C.* and Nigtrjuria was closely MMMjiat- 
ed with the Buddhist osUblwhmm* of this place At any 
rate then* is no doubt about the (act that Dhtnyukataka 
was the chief centre of the Caityaka*. the Purva- and Aparo- 
•aila branches of the Mshtsinghika school, and that the 
lieoplc living there and In iu neighbourhood lavished gifts 
on this Buddhist establishment It was one of the placesi 
mentioned in the Maiiju*rimulaknlfa l as suitable for 
carrying on Buddhistic practice* The Man ;«Uri m ulakul pa 
also mention* that it contained the lelica of Buddha" 
This ia corroborated by the recent find of an inscription, 
recording a gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja Mad- 
hariputra SrlvirmpuruytdattA to the caitya enshrining the 
dh&tu of SammAsambuddha. Among the inscriptions of this 
place, odited by Dr. Burgeas. tliere is one (No. 121) which 
refers to tho Caityakaa, of which the Purva- and A para- 
sails* were branch** Among the recent finds in the neigh- 

l Bp. Ind. IX. pp. 1». 141. IIS. 

* IM, XI. P *11 ; lor other pUrt m where the M*I.M*iS K hi- 

kM tbe.r -sy. see BoH, «*-. pp. U I B. 

* See infra ; Pap Sam Jon Zanp, p J« : Dhens-enhl glin. 

* Burgess. Amaroom. and Jofr>yaprta Stupor, p. 100. 

» MaAjudrimilaJaUpa (Tri vend rein Sanskrit Senes), p. BS. 
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bourhuod of the place, two among other inscriptions have 
been found, referring to the Puraeeliya (Pursasaila) and 
Avara. (Aparasaila).* The inscriptions are supposed to be 
of the 2nd century A.D. Another important place near 
DhanyltaUka was Sri par rata (Sriaailam), where, aooording to 
the Tilietan tradition, NsgArJona passed hU last days* 
The M<mj*4rimulakalpa also takes notice of this mountain 
as a suitable place for Buddhistic practices, and one of the 
Inscriptions, recently found, records that some 'devotees con- 
structed a number of ceityss and vihftra*. and dug wells for 
pilgrims visiting the sacred place from Gandhira, Qna, 
A par. ntu. Vahga, VanavAal. Tembapannidlpe, etc. 1 From 
the»e facts, it may be concluded that about the beginning 
of the Christian era there was on the bank of the Krishna in 
the Guntur distriot a very important centre of the Mahi- 
sAfighiku* The name Andhakas given to the offshoots of 
this school • also point to the faot of its popularity in the 
Andhra country and of iU being supported, as the AmarA- 
vatt inscriptions show, by the king*, nobles and people of 
the Andhra country. 

Rcddbism mn Aboka 

The i lak uosn and the .Saawam-ssa present e connect- 
ed history of Buddhism in India up to the period of 
Asoka. and then turn to the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
leaving us m the dark about the oaroor of the ThemvAdins 
in India, till we ooae to the Mxltndapaika. From it we 
Uem thnt king M.linda of SAgala (Sialkot, Lahore) took 
'i'»erc.t in Buddhism, and that Nftgeeena, a naMve of 
Knjarigalu. the easternmost boundary of the Ma])hima-)ana- 
l»d*. came to him, passing through Vaitaniya and PiUli- 
Ue stopped at the SaOkhoyya parivena at SAgala. 

' * 3 ‘ 1 Irr**** ,9U - P 97 1 '“»• PP 7 °. 

™ P «: •« else I.B.Q . V. pp 7M-4. 

: <*. p. « : Tin, , pp. 7*. 81. 

A"m.W Report «/ S.l. Bp+geopky. 19*7. pp. U. 7L Dr. L. D. 

*?*“ IUnd '- v d "“ «r esteolioo lo the recant finds ot the inscriptions. 
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This account of NAgascna’s route indicates that Buddhism 
had already made its wav as far north as Sftgala * 

TiranAtha. however, continues the story and give. u. 
an account of the spread of Buddhism after Aaoka. but as 
hi# narrative is based mainly on the Sarv&stivfcda tradition, 
*o may regard this story as ementially that of the SarrA- 
ativftdins. He tells us that Upagupta ordained Dhitika, * 
a native of UJ Jay in I, at Mathura, the usual place of residence 
of Upagupta The t.-ach<rahip was transferred from Up« 
gupta to Ulutika, a ho spread the religion widely, and con- 
verted MioAra, the king of Tuklura. Many monks of his 
time went thither from Ka-mir and established firmly the 
religion at that place. They were sup|>orte<l by both King 
Mimtra and hu .on Imhasa. » He then went to the cant at 
KAmariipa where he converted the nch hrshmin Siddbs and 
established the religion there After thM. he visited M.klavn 
and converted the rich brahmin, Adarpa, laying thereby the 
foundation of the religioo in that region. Ho came at 
length to hia native place at L'JJayin! and there -pent his 
last day*. He was succeeded by KAla or Kf*n ». 4 who woe 
followod by Sudarwana of Bh-rukaccba. Tho aplieros of 
activity of lioth them monks were in the wewt (Sindliu) and 
tho north (Kasmir) of India generally. In connection with 
K r»«». *1 i# #tated that lie spread the religion in the aoutli 
of India, in many small island, including Ceylon, and aubac- 
quently in Mahiclna * Posbadha who enmo after him 
spread Buddhism in One. during the rule of VigaMsoka. " 
TftranAtha’a history is full of legends, and as such all his 
-tatemrnt- cannot be taken as authentic. But considering 

« Mil.. «. i«. 

* Tira . p. J3: All SnrvArf.vadn tradmon. both ia Chinese and 
Tibs tan nwouoo Dh.l.ha aa ih. mkww ol UpegupU. 

1 ScWoer s..«rst. that MlaAraeUenwwtor. and lmh...= Hcr- 
«nWo«. s^ Taro., pp 23. ?« (a. 

4 Thsre is a ret^oc. lo .be .pre-d ol lladdhism in Ceylon .i„. 
Kfvoa u ssid to have viwlod the pUre. TO to., p. 44. 

4 KU ® “ r * JI * d Kf-navnrna m the Chinos* trad. lion. w So,a,/uK 
11. p. 86b; Tara., p. 47. TAraoAlhae aUlemmt that Sodar- 
h “ “ ,d ***• d “ d the -air* umr renool be adopted 

4 rare., p. so. 
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the fact that be make* some tUUmroU which are not prima 
faci? unreasonable, and are in many cases corroborated by 
the Chinese traveller*, we can attach to them tome import- 
ance though, of courae. great caution ahould be exercised. 

Doctrinal Developments 

Wc -ball now proceed to take a panoramic view of the 
doctrinal developments that took place during this period 
and heralded the advent of MahayAniam. The MahAaAhgbi- 
kan were evidently the earliest tahool of the. HlnayAniaUi to 
show a tendency for oooceiving Buddha docetioally, which 
was later on brought to completion by a branch of theirs, 
the LoltoltaravAdlns. 1 Bat whether the conception of the 
Bodhi'attva and the practice of the art ptramiUs were 
introduced for the first time by the MahlaAhghikae or by 
the SarvAstividins ia uncertain. The mention of the sat- 
ptramitl, the fulfilment of which ia compulsory for the 
Bodhi-attvaa, is frequently found in the works of both the 
8arvl«livAdina and the MahAtAhgbikas. and both are res- 
ponsible for the growth of the large maas of Avadioa liters- 
lure,* the central theme of which U the fulfilment of the 
pAramilla. 

Twa Goal or Bcddbarood 

Then there remains the other oooception, eu.. the attain- 
ment of Boddbahood as a goal to be aspired to, and the con- 
sequent lowering of the position of the Arliate. • The Thera- 
vAdina do not definitely deny that Buddbabood w unattain- 
able, for there ia the instance of Sumedha brAhmana be- 

1 U nk*f has traced IS Aradtaa. of tha />w T a-od*na in tbo Chineae 
vert.,.,, of ibe Sarvl»t.rad. Vmaya {BE F.E.O., V. pp. 1-37). See 
*l»o Ovi, r* wny Poo. Ser. II (1907). no. L 8o it la quite probable 
'ha M' ldeaMno M a book of the 8arvaetiT4dine. 

* in \ ,v.«nUn»’a traatue aa wall aa in tha Kalkfrallh* it it atated 
that the N. vUUvadir. behaved that the A rhaU were liable to (all 
from arhathood. On th* point the TWavAdm. bold a different 
opinion. They Me*, that the ArhaU are aa para aa Buddhet. and 
aanno* fall Uo.rn from that poatioe. The lUU nghikaa alao do not 
rvlatavidiDt in regard to Una point See Maeuda. On- 
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coming $*kyamnni and that of a certain being who will be- 
come Maitreya Buddha, but aueh instanced are so few ami 
far between that they do not think it reasonable to hold up 
the ideal for the generality of the human beings to follow. 
They assert that a Buddha is hardly expected to arise even 
in many kaJpa *. 1 and thi* is echoed in the Lalitoviitam. 
MaJiavastu, and some of the Mahtyinic texts; but still one 
reads in the Dinyavadana that after the delivery of a dis- 
course, some sspired to .Srnmkabodki. some to PratyflcaboUi, 
and some to Samyit^ambodhi. • The fact mentioned last 
that some aspire to Samyaksamhodbi leads us to infer that 
by the time of the the SarvAativlUlin* ad- 

mitted the practicability of holding up Buddhabood as an ideal. 
80 , clearly, the SarvlstivAdin* encouraged tbo aspiration to 
Boddhahocd and hence to the life of a BodhUatlva, and the 
goal of Huddhahood *aa not purely MahStAnghika or 
MabAytnic The Sarv«sUv»din> like the TberavAdins con- 
ceived Buddha as an actual human being, but they rongni- 
Bed his qualities ami powers so much thst one is led to 
regard their conception of Buddha as that of a supra- 
mundane being. 

CoKTUiutmoxt or HsavAenviDa to MahAyAxa 
T he Sarv&stivldin* had two Kxya conceptions.' pis., 
rtipakiya and dkormnlnya. but these did not bear any 
MahAytnic seose, though their conception of dharmakAya 
helped the YogAcAriiw in the formation of their conception 
of the same (s.wuamMopaHya). The SarristivAdins »ro 
also reeponsible for the addition of a fourth term. ** mya, to 
the osoal Irio. six., duhkha. anitya. and anatma though the 

1 KedAo karahec. Talh.gata loke uppajjanti. Digka. II. p. I3»! 

Mta.. I. p. 15. 

* . pp. rx, *71. etc. Tha ueatlw of Vaswnilre also says 

that «ha BarvlativUint .era aw.ra of tha three Tinas. The dale ol 
lha compilation of Iba /ha may be lalee. but it oootalns 
many avadtaee which am old. Tha raroUon of three Bodhi. m tha 
DtaySeodtana and the refareoce of Vamm.tr. in oonnactioo with the 
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word conveyed no Mah*y*nic meaning as it connoted no 
other sense than anatma. 1 

But the moat important doctrine of the SsrvastirSdin*. 
whioh, I believe, led to the development of Mahayhna, is 
their extreme .luitracada (the theory of the actual existence 
of elements composing a being). We may say that Mahi- 
jina is a continuation of the Kuddhological speculations of 
the Mahft*lhghik** ami tln-ir off-hoots, and a revolt against 
the Astitvavsda of the Sarvastivadins— a dogma which 
appeared to the MahAyAnisU as an utter distortion of 
Bwldha’s teachings.* It was this revolt which resulted in 
the other extreme, the establishment of DhanmaAunyata (non- 
existence of everything whatsoever) as tho real teaching of 
Buddha. 

The third contribution made by the Htaayinista. specially 
by the Sarvastivadins. is the exposition or analysis of 
akandhae, ilhAUi*. Ayatnnas. Arya«alyes. anga* of the pratl* 
tyaaamutpdda, aud so forth. * The Mahtyanists incorporated 
them in their work* im Mo. although they relegated them to 
the domain of Samvrti or Parikalpita-PsraUntra, admitting, 
however, their utility as being indispensable to Bodhisattvaa 
in arriving at the Paownarth* or Parinispanna truth.* 

Cowtact or TUB SabvXhtiv adi«b WITH hi klanlYAwisTS 

The Uah.tsAAghikas may have been the forerunners of 
Mahiytna. but it » clear that the Sarvaativtdine contributed 

« Lai Vu.. p. 419 1 O.ey S.. |f »6.Wi enitya, duhkh. tuny a. 
ansima. Ko*a. VI. p. I S3 and VII. pp. >1 I- shtw *Oaye is 
ax plained ae being devoid of Atman, porwsa. and ao forth. 

* It will L« observed that the remark* of Ntg&r)uaa and other early 
MahKy via writers are mostly d< noted against the realism of theSarvtsli. 
vtdlna. The MadAyamakittlS-a caanot help admitting that the 
Hinaylm.te also teach iunysta as much a* tha MahlyScist. do (eee 
L* Motion. Vo L VIII, p. J7I) bat in Use general attack of tha Maha- 
yanists against the HlneySniM*. they bold tbe latter as dronyoidd.n. 
evidently keeping tbe 8arv*ativid.rv* in mind. 

• That the Mehayinkte incorporated moatly the SarrastivSda e* 

positions and analyses may be asaarted m view of the fact that tbe 
PrafMpanmtUi monitor) many terms, which are not very- common in 
Pah suites, ay, Parysvasthtn*. Saregrahavastu. Dvtda6*4ga (instead 
Of N»v*n g a). « See imfr , s : Chapter III (d). 
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much to tbe growth of MahAyAna in some way or other 
Aa a sign of clow contact, it may further be pointed out 
that Subhuti. 1 a prominent figure in the SarvAstivada tradi- 
tion, plays an important role in the Prajnapitamita. It is 
anomalous to find a HinayAna monk explaining tbe sunyata 
doctrine, which goes directly against his own; so the Prajna- 
piramii'i offers us an explanation of the anomaly by aaying 
that whatever was preached by Subhuti was preached not 
according to hit own lights but through the influence ol 
Buddhas. The adoption ol the Lolita Vu tarn by the 
Mahaynniats as the recognised Lift o/ BuAdka also shows a 
point of contact between them and the SarvastivAdina. for, 
as wo know from the Chinese translators, the LalUa Vutara 
was a biography of Buddha of the SarrAativAda school. 
MahAyAnism in all probability germinated in the south, 
where the offshoots of tbe MahASAngbikas had their centres 
of activities but ths place where it appeared more developed 
was somewhere in the eastern part of ludia where the 
SarvAativAdins were predominant. Tirana tha tells us that 
the Prajiapiramitii was first preached by Martju.il nt 
OdiviKu (Orissa),* which, if not the actual centre of the 
SarvAativAdiua. was in the neighbourhood of the SarvAativAdu 
spheres of influence, for we have already seen that Dhitika 
propagated SarvAstivAda Buddhism in Knuirupa, and 
Pon^ravanlbana was tho extended eastern limit of the 
SarvAstiv.tda Madhyadeia. But the most fruitful contact 
between the 8arvAstiv»dins and the MabsyAniats took place 
at Nalanda, which became the principal centre of MahAyAna 
end the seal of Nigtrjuna. 

Taa Mahasan-hihs want: xssk.ktiam-y HIwayawists 

Thus we see that the Sarvlativadin. were as much res- 
ponaible for the growth of MahAyAna as the Mab&sA(tghika» 

* Bss. •.*. Ah. 4 so. S.. pp. IZ7-182 sad p. mL iKa/padmmtva. 
dMna ) ; R. L. Ultra. N«j> B Lu.. pp TO-O In t he ApuUna. snd in 
Uw AAfttaro. and He commentary. SubbCu is menUoned as the ch.cl 

ths Arsaariharins. but hs • not pvw moth P romia«oe m Pal. 

wocka 

* T**, |X M 
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Apart from the Ruddhological speculations, the MahAsAnghika* 
oannot claim much as their contribution to the growth of 
MabAyftna It may be that the Prajiaparamila which, as 
the Tibetan tradition tells us. was possessed by the Pur- 
rarfsilaB, contributed much to the philosophy of MahAvinn 
bat as yet wo are completely in the dark about thi* 
PnjAapAraoiitn. From Vasumstra’a account of the tenet.* of the 
MahisAiigbikas 1 or from the diacu^ioos found in the Kalhavallhu 
about the doctrines of the MahisAfighikas. one hardly notions 
anything particularly MabAydnic in them. For instance, 
the MahAaAiigbikaa apeak 

(t) of the partca- (or sail*) Tijrtanakdya, differing from the 
TheravAdins and the SarvaaticAdiiia .is to the function of 
tho physical organs of sense ;* 

(ii) of the four or eight HlnavAnir stages of sanctification 
with the attainments appertaining thereto,* the KalKnnUtMu 
adding that the MahAsAAghikaa a»*rt that the ArhaU have 
aeiJjA-TielklcchA as they cannot comprehend tl.e things that 
ootne within the purview of Buddha (Beddhavisaya) ;• 

(Uf) of the indiepen-ability of the application (prayoga) of 
pr»]fit for destroying duhkha and obtaining sukbn (i.r., final 
beatitude, Nir»*na). one ol the most important tenets of the 
Htnaytnic schools ; * 

• Mseuds. op. c*l 

« Ms»kIs. op. til.. U Kwm.. srie. 9. *. *•«. : I’eikcaein.iaosaa. 
msegiass sllhi magAabheran* (on. may |««b« tho path whilo ho ho. 
•refold conacvuiiwl. Tho concept** of VijoAoa of tho Mihldi.. 
ghikao la a bula difleront from that of Ibo TherarAdit.. and tho 




hy rtdo” aed " the nature nl mmd M pure in ite ortgin. etc". Masuda. 
op. aft.. A. 43, B. 3. 

• Maauda. op. til.. U M-». 33-4. 39. S8 : Ml*-. I. p 139. 

4 Keu.. sxi. 3; i. X The Tberarad.n. bold that sahbai.flutafUr.. 
(omnaociooce) is a spinal acquailroo of Buddhas and beyond the scope of 

Arhala; ao I 
Vammitra ( 




so 
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(rr) of samyagdrsti, srarklhendriya as not luukika (worldly), 
the KathdcaUku* adding that the MahfsAnghikas hold that 
old age and death eould neither be k>kiya (worldly) nor 
loknttara (transcendental), because they are aparinipphanna, 
(unmade), 1 and because the “decay and death of supramun- 
dano thing is aupramundane and cannot be mundane " ; 1 

(t) of samyaktva-myimA * (destined for right knowledge) 
and the consequent destruction of aanivojanaa (fetters); 

(el) of Buddha's preaching the d karma in the nIUrtha 
sense ;* 

(vii) of aaamakrta dharmas aa being nine in contrast to 
three of the SarrAstivadina ;• 

(viii) of upakletas (impurities), anuiayaa (dormant passion 1 -) 
and paryavasthAnas (pervading paasiona) . T 

(lx) of the non-exittence of |>henomciia of the pant and 
future, as against the opinion of the 8arr4ativldins. a and 
(x) of the non existence of antaribhtra (existence inter- 
mediate between death and re birth) a a against the opinion of 
the SarV'Utivftdina" and the SftipmiUyas 

In these and on a few other points of difference noticed in 
the work of Vosumitra and the KnihnvaUkm. there is eery 
little to distinguish them as distinctly Mabiyftnio. In the 
il/oAunufu 10 also, the discourses ou the Tratha 11 or the Causal 

I, p. 270 Throughout Slim, ooa notices that NirvAna was conceived 
as aukha (hje.no ethele tame live nirvanc. Slim. . I. p. J4|. Tbs MahSy e 
niste will he vc nothing to do with duhkha or sukhe. 

» Km.. xv, t, 

• Ur* Rhys Davids transleles it by ~ not pre-defeimned \ 

• Poinlt of Iht ('o*irotvr*f, xv, «. 

• L*. on. who baa entered into «be DaiSsnsmSiga, s*c Masuds. 
op. rnl., p. 27 fn. ; Ct. PaAta.. loot 282b. 

• Masuria, op eu.,1. a, 40 This goes directly against the Mahayamr 
T i*w that Buddha’s discourse* ha vs two senses. uliirtha and neyyanba. 
and also against the SarvtetivAde view. See Masuds, op. oil, p 92 

• Masuda.sp. e«..l, 41. * Ibid., I, 44. 

■ Ibid.. I. 49. s ibid.. I. 47. 

“ It does not really belong to the If ebasAogtukas ; so iu dale raunl be 
lalar. and it may be iele«et«d to tbs third ponod ot our division 
Only »bc-o pamagee which corroborate the tenets ot tbs Msh&stnghiks* 
msntiooad in Ibe troalisa of VasumUra are referred to here 
11 JfHa, III. pp. JJ4. 446. 
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Law, or on anitya. duhkha. and Mil mi do not go beyond 
tbe limits of the Hlnayina conceptions The only Mahftys- 
nic traces in the tenets of the Uahiaihghikas are 

(i) liie Baddhological apeculatiooa. «*.. that Buddhas are 
lokottara (supraraundane). without any aferava d harms (de- 
filed dements). possessed of limitless rupak*ya,‘ prabhava 
(power), and ayo* (length of life), can remain without any 
sleep <»r dream, are always in Samidhi, and do not preach 
by name or designation, po ss ess k.*nikacitu (».e.. under- 
aland all d harm a. with a moment'# thought), and ao forth 
and 

(ii) I Its Bodhualiva oonceptioo. «**.. that the BodhiaaUra. 
aro not born and do not grow in the womb in the same 
way a>. an ordinary being, are not defiled by tbe impuritiea 
of the womb, 1 enter tbe womb in full conectousnesa.* never 
harbour aay feeling of luma (luat),‘ hatred or Injury, and 
take birth in htna-gatM (lower forma of existences) for the 
benefit if, the various classes of aeotient being., and ao 
forth* 

Three Bnddhologxwl .peculations are more or leaa oorolln- 
ries to the MahtMAgh.k* oooosption of tbo life of Sakya- 
mum Tbs UabAwthgbika* do not ahow thereby any rooog. 
nition thal.aJl beings can become Bodhisattvaa and ultimately 
Bud<llm- Tbs conception of the four caryAa and the ten 



• a. .was. I. p. 



• In tbe NiUfa, 

-r, c —* P* •*«»** h^odM bou. Disks, I. p. VS. In 

the Lai*. K.wsss (p. 100) we rwd o< the BodhieaUva appeeno, In ell th. 
pteam.ted to hi* by the Sefayena. 

■ Me. ud,. -* «*, I. pp. is, |» ; *•«.. si. 5: Tbe MahleSngh.knsoiie 
, ****•«• <»' 'he 5*io. u> which Buddha .aid u, 

IE* ,h " 1 *" Ut « “P- “ »- ^ «*• The Thera- 

>ToS. * ““ —«•««*» «U aoolher p— *. which goe, 

*• P- 1 >’l U- PP 14-15: OarbbSrakHLoti eod .th.li are all 
PP .ST not tood-d by any »porftie.. **.. D. 

* n, p. io. 

Oatf 'W*hrl a V. “ “ , "“ U B«haU- M an aup^duka. 

-■ >— SIX * “ - mw - -°“ b «” 

* Maauda, op. cu., p . j|. 
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bhamin of the Lokoltarsvsdini indicate* a slight leaning to 
Maliayinum. Thus there appear* to bo little of Mahayana 
in the tenet* of the MahasAAghikas. 1 The Mahasinghiku*. 
therefore, were essentially Hmayaniets. only with the concep- 
tion of Buddha slightly different. 

Now we can -*taie briefly the history of Buddhism in tho 
second period thus : 

1. Buddhiam i* no longer one. It dirido* itself into 
three principal section*, ■»*., the ThcravAda. the Sarvaati- 
vAda, and the Mahls.AAghika. The Theravadins remained in 
the central belt of India, making their position stronger 
in Avantl where Mah4kacc«yana hod laid the foundation of 
Buddhism and from which place Mehinda woe sent out to 
Geylou to propagate the Thcrav.tda Buddhum. The Sar- 
v&stivudin- were also in the central belt of India with their 
centra* of actieity in Mathura and Kaamir, tlie former being 
founded by UpagupM ami the latter by MndhyAntika. 
Dhitiku, the euccesaor ol both Upagupta and Madhyitntik.i, 
spread it widely all over Northern India including TukbAra 
on the north-west. Mdava, mid Odiviaa (Oriaaa), and Ktlmn- 
rupa on the east. The MabaaAAghikaa established them- 
•elve* at Vc*Ui and bail follower* sprinkled all over North- 
ern India, but they became popular in the south. In short. 
Buddhism during this period -pread all over Northern India 
and portion* of Southern Indian 

2. Emperor Atoka took a great interest in Buddhism 
but did not help any particular sect. The Mamma preached 
in his edicts is mainly ethical and locks the specific colour- 
ings of any school of Buddhism or of later Buddhism. Ho 
encouraged more the leading of a righteous household life 
than that of a monk or an axctio. He. however, respected 
and supported the monks and recluses. The interest taken 
by rulers, like MioAra and Imhasa, helped greatly the propa- 
gation of Buddhism outside India. 

» The tenet ol the Mahfeonghikas thet - the nature ol mind la pm*, 
in its origin , it becomes impure when it is eU.ned by passions (upaklo- 
to«). the adventitious dust (scantukaraiae) " has. according to Masuda. 
been developed by Atvaghou in his Uuiriua* of railk. Sec Maeud*. 
op. cti.p. 30 
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3. The relation of the laity to the Buddhist Sahgha 
wi* not materially Altered as compared with previous condi- 
tions but a greater interest was created for the laity by 
popularising Buddhism through the jAtakas and AvadAnas, 
and by holding up the PAramiU practices before their view. 

4 Much strum was laid oo the composition of the Jala- 
hn and A'ndi tu. and great religions merit was attached to 
reading, "tiling. paintiog. and carring them. This caught 
the fancy uf the laity as a means of earning religions merit, 
and resulted >n many sculptures, only some of which are 
preserved to u t at Sanchi and Bharaut. The credit of popu- 
UrUing the religion through the JAUkaa and AvadAnas is 
due. in the first instance, to the SarvistivAdin*. and later, to 
the Tbsrarilclina. 

fi. The old division of Saniya is increased to DvidMan- 
ga bv the addition of NidAna, AvadAna. and UpadaAa 
Though the JAUkaa formed one of the divisiona of the 
Navangs. they did not oust aa a separate literature, but 
were cmlxxiied in the discourses purporting to have been 
delivered by Buddha and hia disciplos. 

6 The Lilt ol Buddha commenced not from the timo of 
SiddhArtlui’s retirement but from the first resolution (prani- 
dhAna) formed by Sumedha brAhmana, and the propheoy 
(veyyikarniia) made by Dipankara Buddha. 

7. The 'wecntial doctrine* are at.ll tho same aa in the 
first period with slight changes, < 4 ., the addition of tunya 
•o the u-u.J anitya. duhkha. and anAtma, and of the sis 
pAram.t .. t„ the thirty-seven Bodhipak-ika dbannas. 

8 Some radical change- were effected in the tenets of the 
•ohools which developed during this period, t.g., the SarvAs- 
ttvidin- started their doctrine of realism, of tbs esisUnco of 
P“t. promt and future, and so forth, while the MahAa&ri- 
I***" conceived Buddha dooettcally and introduced the 
“odhriattvs lonception. 

». The gnsl of life remained Arhathood and Pratyeka- 
««ddhah. M H with the TberavAdms. while the SarvaativAdins 
aaued to them the Samyakearaboddhahood. 

»0 The conception of Niniam as aukha. sAnU, etc., did 
Ch * n S’- the SarvAstivAdms and the MahAsanghikas 
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agreeing mainly with tbe TberaTadiiw. 1 But the doctrmo of 
real in m of the Sarvastivadins has led Prof. Stcherbatsky to 
interpret their Nirrtna a* an ultimate lifeless state. 2 

11. The growth of the AbhidJtomma literature took place 
during this period. As the principal schools located their 
centres of activity in different places of India, the develop- 
ment of this literature of each school was independent ol 
that of the rest. This accounts (or the wide divergence 
between the Abhidhamma literature of the Theravddins and 
that of tho SarvA-'tiv&dins. 

12. The conception ol the Bodhiaattva, the Pdramitn 
practicm. and the goal of Buddhabood are the only MahAyA- 
uic traces that appear in the doctrines of the Mahdsalighika* 
and the SarvJUtividiaa, and their offshoots. 

THIRD PERIOD 
(circa IOO B.C. to MO A C.) 

C. THE BEGINNINGS OK MAHAYANA 

Before we proceed to ascertain the approximate time of 
tbe emergence ol MahAyAna. we must determine the special 
characteristics which distinguish MahAyAna from Hlnaydnu 
Generally speaking. Mahay an um is associated with 

(i) the conception of the Bodhisattva, 

(ii) the practice of tbo PiramiLAs, 

(iii) the development of Bodhkitta, 

(iv) the ten stages (bkumi) of spiritual development, 

(v) the goal of Buddhahood. 

(vi) the conception of TrikAya. and 

(vii) the conception of Dharma-i'inyati or Dbarma*amnt;« 
or TathatA. 

* The SarvilattvSaliita held that Uie neaUI o( sbo Srarekaa Pm 
tyekmbuddhss, and Buddha- is tbe sane. Masuda. op cif , p. 49. Tli.- 
MatuSlUekae held the *an>- new (Masude. op til , p. C2). but not tlx 
Dbarmeguptea. Tbo SilrMaAtin. however. holds that with regard to 
mmufet, tbe Buddha, end the Arftvake* stead oa the same footing 
This is alto tbe opinion ol the other Yogicara texts. Sec im/n. Cl. 
also JfS*. U. pp. 283, Mi 

* Stcherbetaky, Con. o/ S.. pp. 25 B . bot see ch. Ill (c). 
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Tbe MahAy&aist* distinguish themselves by saying that 
they seek the removal ol both klt&xnram and jUtyavarana 
and this is possible by the realisation of both jmdgalaHnya- 
In nod dharmaHnyalS. The Hlnayiniate realise only the 
former, and thereby remove klesAvarana They, therefore, 
attain vimukti (emancipation) from klasaa, and as far as this 
is cuooerned, they are on the same footing with the Maba- 
yrinisU, but they lack true knowledge as conceived by the 
Mahdytnists, viz., dbarmasunyaU, because thoy do not 
remove Jfleyavarana. The HlnayAniata. however, do not 
odiuil their inferiority witii regard to JAAda. for they consid- 
er tli At the deatruction of avidyA (ignorance of the truth) 
or. in other words, acquisition of true knowledge it the only 
meaux to emancipation and this is effected by Arhata in 
the same way as by Boddhaa. Tbe Arhata are very often 
mentioned in the PAli work# as attaining sambodhi. They, 
however, admit that Buddhas, on account of their superior 
merits (technically, yotra), due to their long practice of 
meritOniNM actions, attain some powers and privileges, and 
also omniscience, which are beyond the reach of tbe Arbata 
This is, in short, the relative position of the HlnayAnist* 
and the MahAyAniats. 

If the development of HtnayAna in iU various phases be 
examined, one cannot help observing that some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of MahAvAna mentioned above are 
also found in the later ph a s es of HtnayAna, e'g., 

(i) tbe conception of the Bodbisattva, 

(ii) the practice of the six pAramitAa, 

(lii) the development of Bodbicitta, 

(iv) the goal of Boddhahood. and 

(v) two of the Kwya conceptions, tit.. Bflpa- (or NinnAna) 
fcAya and DbannakAya, the conception of the latter being 
**sent«llv different from that of the MahAyAnista. 1 So, to 
t* exact ulioat the rime of emergence of MahAyana, we 
"hbuld consider when (he conceptions of DbarmasunyaU and 
ftharmak.iv;i (=TatbaU) came to be introduced. 



' In ih. A/r*. tbs 
,k0 description of 
H to that 
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Sbmi-Mahayana 

From what we have teen above in regard to the lines 
ol development in the preceding period, it is evident that 
Ibe Hlnaydnists either to popularise Buddhiam or to interest 
the laity more in it. incorporated in their doctrines the oon- 
oeption of the Bodhiaaitva and the practice of the pinuni- 
Us. * This was effected by the production of the new litera- 
ture, the Jalnkat and Atidaxa, As the Jataluw con- 
fine themselves to the previous lives of Buddha, we must 
look to the AvadAnas specially for the introduction of the 
Bodhiaattva conception, and for iu presentation as an ideal 
lor the laity. The object oi the Avadinas is to show how 
the devotees sacrifice every thing, even their lives, for the 
performance of the pdramiUs. not for any earthly or heav- 
enly pleasures, but for the attainment of bodbi and that for 
tho resume of all beings from mi-cry.* 

The Divyaoadima, «> we have seen, refer, to the aspira- 
tion for the attainment of Buddhahood. So also, one reads 
in the MaMraUM* about devotee* developing Bodhicitta 
and aspiring to Buddhahood by the simple act ol worship- 
ping u stop* or making some presents to it. In oonneetton 
with the SarvAstivAdins, the treatise of Vasumitra speaks (i) 
of the sameness of vimukti of Buddhas, Srsvakas. and Pra- 
tyekabuddhaa ; (ii) of the three Yknaa. and (iii) of Bodhiaat- 
tva- continuing to be prthagjaoa till they step into the 
samyaktva-niyAma (the path leading to the right knowledge).* 

« Vo* mi mtereating on Urn point ms Speyer. A*o. /? 

PP> v ff. 

* IHsya.. p. 473 : Kupavati mak-t Mcnfire for - ns r»jy trtharp na 
bbofArtham QA n.argArthan. ns fcUr«rthaa> ns rSji’.Sm cakre.artinim 
viasy krthara nAnyaUSham anuUeram >a3>v*k*aiDbodhiia abhiiambu- 
dbyidtniAn dMnay.yam .mukUo mocayeyam M,W..M*n S4.Wy.ja™ 
sp«ffllrrri*n parinir**pey*yam 

* ilHt., pp. 364. S66. 367 : bodheya nlltm nametvt; pp. 376, 377 

bodhim alulyam <pr4atL 

* MmucU - OS- cH. p. 49 “The Buddha sad the two rrhicJee hsv. 

™ ~“v*Petion (vimukti) : th. Aryan (mSr B a) 

tbno ’•*»!««- (ho*ev«) differ from one another This if 
wanting in the Tibetan .mwoo. ” Ms^d. conWMlicu WasaOtew e 
opmiou (p. 876, n.4) that it i. an interpolation of the Uter Mah»jlni.u 
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The ilakazatlu also speaks of the existence of the thre.- 
Y.-nae * and of the paths aod ( radices to be followed by n 
Bcdhieattva. It meations the four caryss of a Bodhisattva 
and the ten bhumis but the conception of the bhumis, as 
nill be shown hereafter* ha* very little in common with that 
of the ten bhumia of the Da^abhumikasutra except the first 
two. Of course, it may be assumed that the Lokottaravada 
conception of the bhumis served a* the seed for the later 
development of the MahAvAnk conception. 

thus the AvadXnas. which are primarily the production of 
the SarvkativAdina, clearly show a new phas« of development 
within Hlnayinic Bodbkattva-yAoa. The LokottaravAdins 
of the MohAsAi’ighlkas abow a little more development then 
the 8ervAetivAdinj by defining the four eory3r, vit , prakrti- 
euryS. pranidhawanfl, anulomacaryi , and anivartanatarya. * 
the first referring to the preliminary practicee of a Bodhi 
■attva while he is a prthagjsna. the second to the develop- 
ment of Bod hie ills. the third to the gradual progrese made 
by a Bodhisattva up to the with bhiln.i, and the fourth to 
the prectice of the lest (our bhGmis* from whkh a Bodhi- 
•ntiva can never retrocede but rau.t ultimately attain Bodhi. 
The attainment of Bodhi. therefore, oamc to be regarded as 
one of the goals of HtnayAna It is for this reason that we 
SCO the Koin discussing the thirty-four moments required for 
the attainment of Bodhi* and other outers relating to 

For the vtmuhlisAmtnya of lb* IftAvakas. Fratyekabudhas . and 

lloAdhA., in/ra. 

MssudA. op eu.. p. so. Tba Hxuv.u school supports the 
hsrvasUvidin- on this point, sdd.cg. however. that the Bodhisattva* 
•to not subject to rl*. and kima Sm Matoda. op eil , p. 9S. Tho 
Afm. call* a Bodhi .attva the first bhum. a prthagjana who becomes 
•" Arjm from the second bhumi; see "'fra ch. IV. 

1 Af«-.. H. p. MX 

* See in/ra. ch. IV ; also Kahder's InUo to Caha. pp. tki f. 

» Arm., 1. p. 4<; Ul. Vi a. p Ji 

* The writer of the J ftu. had very vague idea* about the last 
>°» hhflmiss so be disraiwa-d them -lh mwr enumeration. of some 
oxass of Buddhas and recounting soma stone* 

* * 4 *°- •!- U; VI. Slab: cf. Kvu.. i. j; t 
PP- Ill ft. discuss*, the f.ana of Buddhas. 



9 j Polio. A#.. I. 
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Buddhahood, and the Htnayanic works 1 mentioning some of 
the Bodhisattva practices and philosophical expression* like 
AilnyatA. dhamadhAtu, dbarmakiya. tat hat va. though they 
are devoid of their new Mahay&nic sense. 

In view of these facta, we may bold that before MahAyAna 
came into existence with iU new interpretation of Buddha’s 
words, evolving a new sense of sunyatA, there bad 
already been a HinayAnic Bodhisattvayana, which can be 
called somi-MahAyana, or MahAyina in the makiog. This 
semi-Mahayana concerned itself only with the six P&ramitA 
pnctice* and the eitraordinarv powers and knowledge at- 
tained by Buddhas. It was as yet unaware of * Advaya Advai- 
dhlkara DhannaiunyatA or TathaM. That the ais pirn- 
mitds belong to the domain of HlnayAna is also hinted at in 
the D(uabhbm»ka*ktrQ .* In thM sum as well as in other 
treatises dealing with the bhumis, the ten bhumis are 
divided into two seclioos. the firet six carrying a Bodhi- 
saliva to the realisation of the PodgaiaAOnyaU. or in other 
words, tho Truth as conceived by the HtnayAnists. and tho 
last four leading to the realisation of Dharmasunyati. the 
Troth aa conceived by the MahftyAnist*. So the actual 
MahAyiink stages of progress commence from the seventh, 
but we learn from the Databkkmiiaitaim that the six para- 
mitAi are completed by a Bodhisattva in the first six 
bhflmis. Thus, it follows that the practice of Pftramitia 
alone doe* not make a person a follower of the MahAyAna. 
though we must admit that tho MihayAna takes it* stand 
upon the pAramita* as far as the practices are concerned, 
for it is said in the Prai*aparamila‘ that Buddhas deliver 
discourses connected with the six ptramitAs* and in tho 
Madhyamaianxlara that the MahAyana teaches not only 
AOnyatt but also the pAramitAs, bhumis, and so forth.* 

‘ Ulu.. II. p. K7 ; SiinysiAm Mo iso bhavsnti. see also So+yufU 
II. p. 297 1 Bl, p. 167. 

J SrejVre. cb. I y . 

• M. Ami.. {U JfaWo*. VIII. p.‘n>: Eo cflet, Is doctrine du 
Qraod V«hiculs n'eooigM p*. aeulaowot le ntaot dan mats 

•ocors ies lama daa BodhiaattTaa. las rertua WanacaicUnie* (plramitna). 
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Ls*tly, the fact, that the conception* of asrasmslto and 
sfovabkava indicating the chief features of the attainment* 
nl a Bodhwattva in the last four bhumis were yet un- 
known to the compiler of the Makaorutu, is evident from 
hi» inability to mention the qualities attained in the last 
four bhumis. 1 Hence it may be concluded that Buddhism 
entered into its serai Mahtysmc stage very early, if not at 
the time of Asoka, at any rate, soon after him. 

The time or co*rosmosi or the PrajldpAramUA 
The new MahAylmc conception of SunyatA was for the 
tint time propounded in the Pra)Mparamila* and therefore 
we ’Would try to ascertain when the Prajnaparamita first 
came into existence. There is the Tibetan tradition that the 
IVirvu iklaa and Aparaiailss hsd a PrajASparamila in the 
Prtkrt dialect; 1 unfortunately no other information about it 
n forthcoming. Tftranltha tells os that shortly after the 
time of King MahApadma .Sends, a king called CandragupU 
lived m Odivua (Orissa) » Maitjuirl came to his house in 
the form of a bhiluu and delivered the MahiyAna teaching. 
The San'rtntikas maintain that this teaching was the Asia- 
•Shtmikn ProjAnpaiamila, while the Tant n school assert* 
that it was the Tattmaamgraka* We may safely dismiss the 
Tantnc tradition in view of the materials that are contained 
in the laUfuangmhaS and attach importance to tbs Sau- 
trtnlikn tradition that the AiuuahatnkA was the earliest text 
to contain the MahiyAna teaching If the contents of the 
d*f«MaA.f.rika. the PaKcanmiatuZkafrika. and the Auatakat- 
rM be compared, it will be seen that the Atltuakasrika it 

I'appbcitiO'i da mrnw A iUurotoaUoa. Us den* oquipmanu d. mints 
M <*• *sv*'r at U nature inoomprehsMbie da dbanna (aesntya dh*r 
msu). 

1 »•«« ante p. 57. Cn. t. 

* W Mad jew, BtMJdoma*. p. S9I quocut g the Tibetan SiddJ&ua. 

* Turn., p. AS, Pa 9 Sam Joe* tang.. p. M also wy> that MahS- 
Tina Buddl.hMn had Us begmomg in Odivea shortly alloc the reign ol 
™*h*pe«hna Nando. 

* Recently puuiifced in the Coekwod Oriental Seo« 

» For . .urvey o: - iu ccataau M my r*» lr w m I.U.Q.. Dec.. iMfc 
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the earliest of the three aod that it cad be dated as early 
a a the first century B.C.* 

The geographical data aboht m oaroix or MabayIka 
Without attaching much importance to the chronology of 
kings and such other materials presented to us by TSra- 
nitha, we may with sufficient caution utilise some of his 
statement* with regard to the developments in the history 
of the religion, the geographical distribution of the school', 
aod the sooceasioo of teachers in the various centre*. He 
tells us that according to one tradition, 500 bodhisaltva'* 
took part in the Jalandhar* Council of Kani'ka, that about 
thia time the Mahayana tests appeared and were usually 
preached by monks, who had attained the Anulpalltka- 
dhannabonl, ("Gcduld in der Lehre det Nichtgeborcn war- 
dens ").• a dogma characteristic of the MahAyAnisU. It may 
be a development of the Hlnaylnic AnutpftdaJAIna (further 
non-origin of lUravas and heooe re -birth) and KsayaJAAna,* 
but it bore a completely different sense in the MshAy&n.i 
scriptures. The reference to the etistenoe of a class of 
monk* called Bodhitattvas at the time of Kaniska’s Council 
ie also significant, for we read in the DiryivaHnna of the 
existence of a clam of monks called BodMitaUmfilika along 
with a hint that they were not looked upon with favour by 
the HlnayJlnist*.* TAranitha expresses hi» difficulty in account- 
ing tor the existence of monks called Bodhlsattvan in the 
Kaniskan Council. He tdU us further that about the lime 

> For details as* Intro, to the Fa Am. ipsblithed in C.O.8.). 

* Aivschosa is rsllad - bodhwallva in the Chinsss SamyuHa 

(No. 1329. VoL Vl>. See Tehahusu. I tnng, p. U*. 
Of. De Oroot. U Code in Uahayana rn Chime, p. 8 : Two or three 
dsys altar the Am ordination according to the Pritunok-a mica. the 
■nook, pass through a epecial ordination nerordinf to the Br.broejMn 
sOtra and become bodhrtaU.a Saa infra. Ch V. 

• Taro., p. 61. See M. Vr.. p. 383 n.; te-t A., p. Hit A» U., p. 
131 r snulpldaifllnakanti.o hodh*«U.a See infra, Ch. III. 

* For AnntpAdaj &«na and K^yajfiana. eea Kot*. VI. 17. 71. The 
K*ay.jflina with the AoutpadajdAna makea the Bodh. ; roe .l« Ko*a. 
vt. 80 j vii. I, 48. 7. 

• Dirya., p. 281 . 
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of K a nri ka. the brahmin Kulika of SanrAstra invited the 
Stb.irira and Arabanta Nanda, a native of Ahga, who had 
comprehended the Mahay A da teaching in order to hear from 
him the new teaching. 1 The only point that deserves notioe 
fc* the use of the appellations, Arabanta and Sthavira, indi- 
cating that Nanda was a Hlnayiniat monk who had comprc 
bended the Mahayana teaching. The remark of Tiranitha 
that monks who bad attained Anutpattikadharmaka&nti 
preached also MahAyAna shows that there was a class of 
Htnayflna monks who had been propagating the MabAyAna 
teaching. 1 Then the association of Odiviaa with the begin- 
ning of MahAyAna teaching, and of the monk Naoda with 
Artgs suggest that we should look for the origin of MahA- 
yina Momo where in the east. A passage occurring in all the 
Pro)*tparamillM partially lends support to the sUtemont of 
Tirana tha. The passage aaye that MahayAna teaching will 
originate in the south (Dakdnipalha), pass to the eastern 
countries (VarUnyAm).* and prosper in the north. Evident- 
ly, tbi~ statement of the Praf^ifjaramUas was written while 
the work was compiled in the north alter the Mahiyina 
teaching had been effectively propagated there. We may 
substantiate this statement by pointing to Ibe Tibetan tradi- 
tion about the eiisteaoe of a PnjiapSmmUa in the PrAkft 
dialect belonging to the £aila school., the centre of which 
was in the south (Guutur District). Very probably, this 
Pro; ~<i;» iron* U-i contained the germs of MabAyAna teaching. 
Then the shifting of the centre of MabAyAna to the eaet> 
hinted at by TlraoAtha. as referred to above. In this con- 
nection it may also he pointed out that Kalaoda was one of 
Ibe earliest centres and storehouses of MahiyAna teaching, 
becoming, later on. the seal of NAgAr)una. 80, it seems 
quite probable that Mahiyinisar originated in the south 
some time before Kaniska and became a recognised form of 
Buddhism by Ibe time of Kaniska, about the beginning 

* TSra. t p. H 

1 Can n be that AiragboM, author of ths Buddhaccla, belonged 
to U>» clue o: TTosyias nooks ? 

1 -4v» . P- Foe VartaayAiB, see 



TrOA^Ur^i. 2. I. 12. 
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of the Christian ora when it established its chief centre in 
Ibe cast, gradually pushing its way towards the north to 
blossom forth in its full glory under the care of the great 
Nftgfirjuna In the south too, it continued to thrive, for in 
the Gandacyuha we read that Mai.Jusrl started from Jela- 
vana to travel in Dak'iotpalha 1 and came to MAladhvs* 
Javyuha caitya in the great city of Dhanyakara,* where 
many devotees lived. Here be delivered a discourse and 
aroused aspiration for bodbi in the mind of Sudhanu, son of 
a rich banker of the place and directed him to go to 
Sugrl vapor vala in the country of Ramavartta (also in 
Dak*iriApatha) in order to learn the Samantabhadra-bodhi* 
nattvd-cary.l. Sudhanu travelled over many places' of the 
Daksinftpatba in search of knowledge, arriving at last at 
Dvftravatl After learning all that lie could in southern 
India, he went to Kapilavastn and travelled over sumo 
countries' of the north. In the Jfaij*tfrimSfaha//.a* also 
DhAnyakataka, SrlparvaU, and a lew other places of tho 
Da k-inA pallia are mcnUoned. showing the prevalence of 
Buddhism there. N&gArJuna. whose birthplace was in Vidar- 
bha (Berar)* also dwelt in the eouth, passing his last days 
at Srlparvata (mod. Srtiailam).’ Aryadeva likewise came 
from Southern India, a» did also N’Ags.* the other disciple 

> Go ndaryCh, (A. H. H. m.| teal l*b 

• JM., Sib i Dak«inA|>*tli>' DhanyAkamn n.ina mahAnagaram 
Very liksty it te the same a* tha famous Dhsuyakaiaka (Dharamkoia). 

• Tha name* of plaras m nme can aaam to ba fictitious i some 
«4 tha naiots sis. -Sacaramukha. ttlfaraaAma, Laiikapatham. Vajra- 
puranam. Dravkla-pattala, VanavW. Mils'pburaaam ntma Jaraudvi. 
paSIrsam, Potalaka (tbs dwell.ng-pUce of AvalokitoAaro). snd Dvftra- 
vati. 

* Tb* northern countries risitad by him are:- Bodhimaoda and 

Kapilavaatu. 

* MaAjutrimuhMpa (Trivandrum .Sanskrit See—), p. 88. 

• WaHsser. Die UtHuatw <fr. .VaforysHS in t. JUT Buddhism** 
(Munich). I. pp. MO. 

1 Ntetrjuna's same is riosaly Manciatsd with Dhknyakataka. near 
which are SHparrata and Kaglrjuukonda (woat of Palnad Taluk) ; for 
dataila ass Burgas., Stupas oj Aasarfiswii pp. C, ft. I IS ; Annuo/ Rtjxrt 
o/ South Indian Bpifruph,, l«*-7. p. 71. 

* NI**bvaya in DiaU.. p. S86j -ce Vasdya’s CaiuhiatUa, Intro., 
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of Nagarjuoa. So, it appears that the sooth may claim 
credit for being not only the birthplace of MahAyana itself , 
Lot also of the noted figures, who were instrumental in 
making MabAyAna what it was in the 2nd and 3rd century 
A. C. The dates of Aryadera and NAga are placed in the 
early part of the 3rd century (200-225) and NAgArJuna pre- 
cedes them by a few decade*. 1 The glory of Nigirjuna 
mid his school of philosophy threw into the shade the great 
figure of Maitreya, the traditional founder of the YogicAra 
school, until the time of Aeaftga, who brought his works 
into prominence and placed this school of philosophy on a 
high pedestal. 

Nature or tie comtckts or early Mahay Ak a works 

The first two centuries of the Christian era witnessed 
the (inflict between HlnayAna and MahAyAna aa well as the 
systematisation of the MahAyina doetriosa The works which 
d®P>ct (in one sided fashion, it must l» admitted) this 
struggle, nr, the PrajiapiramUat, SoddHarmapundarika, 
La» t < otUara . DakibAitnukarVtra. and Gandayvkka, were eery 
proha lily the products of this period, but evidences are atill 
lacking as to the exact dates of composition of thsee works. 
The only olue is supplisd by the dates of their Chmeee transit- 
lions, but these are to be regarded aa the latest limits of the 
time «-f their composition.* In the absence of any definite 
data about the earliest limit, we can take into consideration 

pp. 22, .4, Weaatljew. or- CM-, p. 1)0; ffdyOhMfeoe's Uf* (1st ad.), 
p. 71. 

1 Pral, Wsllsser think, it Should be the beginning of the 2nd 
cMlury. See t. fur BwAfAueiu. (8 Jehrgsox. Schloas Heft), p. 242; 

p. Iril . Nlglrjuna, AJ vettho-a. end Aryedeve ere regarded ea 
cootemp. reciee of Xn ia. 

* Dates of the Chine uanelelrons : 

«'l Of be ProJMpi renvAc. the eerhest trenelated U the Dtuarih-j- 
wi*a. Which, however, he* no Serukrit ongioel. It ws* translated bet 
*e«> 25 end *20 A.C. ; the PoncovM^sfUahawihA between 285 end 310 1 
snd the .yiMe.JVs^ih* .bout &». 

hi) The ^IdJtormopmyiarih, wm ueoMeled between 265 end 316 

Dberninr.ik- end batweeo 384 end «I7 by Kumtrejive. For H* 
vsriou. vcMiuoa. eoe Hoernle. JfSMStripl Btmmim. 0c.. pp. 13M. ; 
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tbe nature of their contents, indicating a time when the 
MahAjAniats were trying to belittle the Hinayanisls. The 
Prajnnfnramitas are full of Hlnayinie technical expression' 
and phraseology, meant to show how the portion of the 
HlnayAnists is untenable, how they are deluded by the super- 
fidelities of the religion, and how insignificant their knowl- 
edge Is in comparison with that of a bodhirattva practising 
the pra)h*p.iramitA. The Saddkarma- Pundari ka seta itself to 
the task of proving that the Hlnay.tnrit. are of poor intellect 
but yet they can make progress in religiou- matters, ulti- 
mately turning to MahiyAna and comprehending the truth. 
The (iandainjukn essays to depict the great struggles of a 
bodhiaattva — struggle* which are beyond the capacity of the 
HfnayAnUU— in order to learn the Saraantabbadrabodhisat- 
t vacarv 1 ; Sudhanu visits many bodhiaattvu*. bhiksus, bhik- 
sunls, uptraka-. and uplrikAs versed in certain portions of 
the CaryA and acquires the same from them. The Da* i- 
bUitnihuUro, as the title indicates, relates the practice, con- 
nected with the bhumis, the gradual 'tage* of a bodhisattva’s 
sanctification It also never missw an opportunity to attack 
the Iflnay&nisU and to show how the last four bhOmia of 
the bodhinattvas are wholly bevond the capacity of the 
ilrAvakas. The Unknt^dra. though one of the latest book- ol 
this group to be translated, contains an exposition of the 
early YogncAra system and it harps througlmut on the fhenie, 
rir., how the HlnayAnists are concerned only with svssAm- 
Anyalaksana (particular and generic characteristics of things) 
and are ignorant of the non-existence of all thing-. 

The Mahftyana works that immediately follow are tho*e 
of Nigirjuna. Asariga. Aryadeva, Va-ubandhu. etc. Though 

j.r.a.s., \rr.. pp uzn.. rre». i.~r/« <f. u»*t Omimti. 11 , 24 -. 
At. Ru. XX. p. 43*; W » — !> > ■». BmUkitmut. p. 151. 

(iii) The LonMwrt** w«e trsn.Uted by liusst.hsdre (443 AC) 
and Bodhiroc. (653). Se. bses JMA.'rf. IV. p. PI. 

(i*) The DataMumibiiZtra ... t’enristed by Dhsrmsr*k>e (291 
A.O.) end by Kumire,:v* (JW-II7) See lUhder s Intre. to the 
Data 

(*) Thu Oaudory.-Aa wee trentla’e I between 317 end 41*0 A«\ 
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the main object of X&gArjuna's Karita is »o establish tlie 
idcu that things are relatively existent, and that the truth 
is -*ne and realisable only within one’* own aelf. he takes 
up the chief dogma of the HlnayAnic schools and tries to 
prove its hollowness from the new standpoint set up by 
him. Asartga. though of a much later date, does not allow 
tho Htnayanic doctrines to pa** unnoticed. He shows in 
hi* Sblrnlankara the inferiority of tho lllnavinista in mental 
calibre and their unfitness to comprehend the truth. Vasu- 
hsudhu likewise in his Vijnapi,mniralaHddJn pointedly in- 
dicates how the Hlnay\ni*ts labour under mitoonoeptions, 
the complete eradication of which u the aim of the Maha- 
yinisU. Thua we see that though moot of the works 
mentioned above belong to a time posterior to that with 
which wo are here primarily concerned, they present us with 
malarial! illustrative of the oonflicl for ascendancy that 
wu> going on between the HtnaytnisM and the MahAyAnists. 

One remarkable feature, however, of the criticism" con- 
tained in these works against the Hlnayanists is that they 
do not attempt to distort the potition of the HlnayAoiste 
in order to win the laurel for the MahAyAotsU. The state- 
ment* made in them with regard to the Hinny Anisia are 
mostly borne out by the earlier aod later Hlnaytoa works. 
Hence, instead of distorting their real position, they throw 
a Hood of light on the HlnayAnio doctrines. The MahA- 
yAm-te found fault with tho HlnayAnists. not beoauae they 
miiiiiinrpreted tho teachings of Buddha but because they 
looked upon as truth that which appeared to the MaliA- 
vAnists as only partial. In the next chapter, we shall 
examine the estimate made of the Hlnayanists by the 
Mah.iy.il i iats, and the reasons underlying such an estimate. 




CHAPTER II 



General Observations on the Relation between ffinaydna and 

Mahajina 

Throughout the long history of Buddhism, unity uroid.t 
diversity is strikingly evident. Every student or adhercnl 
of Buddhism. at all times and places, admits that Buddha 
taught a middle path [madhyam* pratipnd), comprising a 
doctrine which kept clear of the t«o extremes, existence and 
non-existence,' eternity and non-eternity of the world and 
its contents, and a discipline which advocated neither self 
mortification nor a life of ewse. Without questioning In- 
validity of the doctrines of the Teacher about tho two 
extremes, the Buddhist philoeopbors found ample lutitude 
for speculations about tb© middle path, but they failed to 
come to any agreement about the aort of life that Buddha 
actually wanted men to lead. Some understood it to consist 
in tho leading of the life of a monk and realising the tran 
altorineM of the thing* of thia world including the self: 
while others understood it to be living in and through this 
world and realising that there is absolutely no difference 
between one's -If and any other thing of the world, or. in 
the words of the Mahty.lnic text*. between SamsAta (world) 
and N in* na (its cessation). Even the formula-, Sarvani 
duhkhani. Servant onityaro, and Sarvani anatiuam.* which 
came to be recognised .»* the characteristic marks id 

I San Ktaapt. M*. i. i 17: Him.. III. pp. Ml. 345; .Vn.iytirw. II. 
pp. 17. 20. 7«, 19, 61. III. p. *33. ANo 
M. V r .. p.*43: 

NetOnyiun nipt ftUSnyMi *a-m -i sarvatn vtdhiyate. 

• • saltvAd amttvjc U nudhrara* praUpac ca si. 

Jf. Vr-. P 301 : Bh»TabhAvAntndvaya-»ahil»tv4l-»arva»valih4Viinul 
paUilaksani lunyaUk madhynoM pratipan roadhyam© roirga ity ucyatc. 

SulrO., p. 53 1 antadvayvtutiyocaps .it ip»k**r»a vinayah sivadyapar. 
l>hoga-praU*edhalah Icimauikltalttkinuyofiantatyansradyapaiibttocaiiii 
jii koala kUnaklamatb 2 nuyogantaey» 

* AU is full ot misery. All .s lnta»iocy. aod All ie ecolefs 
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Buddhkm, lost their value in the eyes of Uie later Buddhists, 
the Mahayanista. Bat Sircdmam ia Mam} however, never 
lost its charm for any of the Buddhist thinkers. Almost all 
of them agree in holding that NirvAna is sAnta (peaceful 
is.., unraffled by origination and destruction) and that it ia 
something inexpressible, and without decay and origin. It 
has found expression in the well-known lines of the 
Madkyamika VfUi :* aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvAnam 
u VAte (NirvAna is. . . .undecaying and unoriginating) and 
ItimUlaka: 1 Atthi, bhikkhave, abhutam eksi^m asahklia- 
tam (there is. o bhikkhus, the unborn, uncreated, and un- 
ci instituted). 



Tub extent or aueebmewt re. tee roicimo. or AObyatI 

That all Is transitory and all is egoless sometimes expressed 
by the words taream tunyan (all is reaeoceleas) formed 
the subject of keen controversies among the various sects 
The differences of opinioo centre! round the extent to which 
(ho transitory nature of the world should be carried. The 
Hinayftniats remained satiaSed with a simple definition of 
Sunya, declaring that as the world is void of individuality 
or anything belonging to an individuality, it is called sfinya 
(vasinA ca mtiiVam attena va attaniyena va tasmA auAfio 
loko ti vuccatl U) In other words, they say that as there 
Is nothing permanent or persooal in this world, the world is 
devoid of any substantial Ky. The Mahiyinists. especially 
tlio Mldhyamikas, however, would not stop there. They 
would oarry the conception of Sflnya to its farthest limits, 
arriving at the SuoyaU of not only the apparent existences 
but also of the so-called Tathlgata,* NirvAna, or AkAsa 

' Hoqsa ia his SyMtm* BwtdK,mic TK^K, (pp. 7 9) takes Sarvem 
smtysm sod Servem enAtmem sod NirrAnam fiotem as Ihs threefold 
Oomerslooe upon wb>ch rest both HinsyAoiam sod Mshtysamn 
Slnclly ' p eek in g. Anitys sod AnAune do oot find piece la the Mshnytm. 
concept iq| of fidnysiA or TslheU, the ultimate Ualh. to feet. Servem 
tsthitt in (sU is such ea it ie) replaces the former two in Mshtyfins. 

1 .1/. t>„ p. 621 ; Bornoaf. Imtro.. p. 519. 

» lliv., p. 37 ; Vd., p.80. 

4 «•*»-. p. «0 : Nlmemilrsio idem ysdule Baddhe iti. 
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They add that the TathAgataa never Iron We themselves 
about those terms, which to them are as meaningless ae the 
self-contradictory expression like 4 the son of a barren 
woman The usual way in which they speak of the non- 
existence of anything is 

Na iunyatay* rupain sunyam. nAnyatra rupSt iunyatft. 
rupam ova AunyaU, sunyauiva rupam (form is not devoid 
of Adnyatil, sunyaU is not outside form, form is sunyatA, 
and sdnyatA is form).* 

It is remarkaUe that this form of generalisation of the 
sunyatA has been resorted to not only by the early MahAyft- 
nista in the Prajiaparamti** but also by the MAdhyamika? * 
and the YogfMlM 4 An attempt has been made to show 
with the help of this paasage that though sunyata seems 
to bo the ultimate abstraction of all dharmas (things), it 
U actually the name which is given to the real tvabhaoo 
(nature) of things (dharmas or dravyaa). It is dkamala in 
the sense that it is neither apart from the dharma nor 
identical with it. If we eay that it is apart from dharma. 
then the dharmas would be void, and if we aay It is 
identical with dharma then the dharmas would be nitva 
(permanent). This conception of .SfloysU is only fore- 
shadowed. but does not appear in a developed form in 
Pali literature in passages like — 

AvyAkatam rnay.l tam Jlvatu tam sari ram or aAAarp Jlvam 
» fin a in sari ram. Hoti talbAgato param raaraui ; na boti 
tathAgato param maranA , boti ca na boti ca tathAgato param 
mar&iiA ; n ’ eva boti na na hoti tatbagato param maranK 
(It has not been oxplamed by me whether soul is the same 



p. I*. 



) aduta iaAaUiaro-.- 



* Suo.. p. lit) nlparn (lit. loem> 

baa been token hare aa X. U, any K 
PMMhmdaii (Waf Kbi. * UAya ’ 
formula exactly like this. 

» if. Vf, p. *48. 

« suwa . p. 74 In ihe K.;itap(. 

bhau-tathats. 

• So., a*. Dipta. I, p . igg ; Anea. 
■load <A • Buddha • a. 



1 • body) 

be pul (or it. In the 
d (or • SQnyaUi 4 in a 



. «uny»iA is tJ*> 9aro « 



ns 



*» word ’ Tat lift galo 4 in 
E„ rol. iv. p. 
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as body or different from it; neither has it been explained 
by me whether TathAgata exists or doe* not exist after 
death, or whether TatliSgaU not-exists or not not-exists after 
death). 

These expressions, which receive no more than bare men- 
tion in the P4li literature under the belief that their true 
sense can only be comprehended by one who haa risen to the 
highest state of sanctification, served, however, as a basis for 
many of the speculations of the later Buddhists The Yog*- 
carins recognise that the truth is beyond the four limitations, 
vis., the same or different or both or non both, i.e., it does 
not admit of the questions of existence or non-existence. 1 
But this recognition did not deter them from oonoeiving a 
TathAgata -gar bha. the “Womb of the Universe," or “the 
transcendental soul of man Just coming under the bondage 
of karmaic causation''. 1 The Midhyamikaa, who are too 
severe in tboir logical conclusions, consider that the four 
limitations are so many impossibilities and that any discus- 
sion about them is like the discussion about the * colour of the 
son of a barren woman ' . and it is for thia reason that they 
add that Buddha bad no other alternative than to say that 
they are indeterminable (avyakrSa) * The limitations, how- 
ever, helped the MAdbyamikas in boihling their theory of 
ftanyaU as an impersonal absolute principle, regarding 
whioh the above mentioned fourfold inquiry ia inadmissible. 

AaaaauEMT ax. uni Form Tbotbs and tbk Causal Law 
Though the HlnaviniaU and the Mahiyinist* did not 
agree regarding the conception of SunyaU, there was no dis- 
agreement among thorn in regard to the fact that Buddha 
preached the four Truths (Aryosafya*) and the Cautal Law 
{Pra6lytuamxdri'la)* The four truths, Duhkha, Samudaya. 

1 La*kZ.. p. 96 : Catuxaya vuurmukU MibagattoAra dhsnnadrfaiiH 

psvsda-vhunuskiA. 

• 8otw». op. etl.. p. U. 

• M. V?.. pp. 44A-47 1 l« lodMernunabto probloma are snoiiMrsied 
0» Con. ofN., pp. M-ii 

• fU* - c-i 
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Nirodha, Marga (misery, cause of misery, cessation of misery, 
and the path leading to the cessation of misery) and the 
Pratltyasamuipada form the watchword of the Hlnayanists 
and hardly need any explanation for the prominence received 
by them in the HlnsvAna literature. But those who conceive 
this world as only an apparition, or as a mere delusion of 
the mind, must show reasons why the Truths and the 
Cauaal Law should find a place in their doctrines. Niigtr- 
juna devotes two chapters 1 to these two topics, and. at the 
very commencement of his chapter on Aryasatyas. he anti- 
cipates this objection and says that there would have bocn 
no Buddha, Dharma and Sa.igfaa, had there not been the 
Truths and the Causal Law. for it is through them that the 
ultimate truth is attained and hence they could not but 
have a place in their doctrines. According to him 6finyatd 
is not nihilism but tho absolute principle immanent in all, 
und hence, with it, no relation ol the worldly things ami 
usages can bo established ; the four Truths and the Causal 
Law relate to the world and are worldly. The YogAclrin* 
hold an identical view. They have throe form* of truth 
called Parikalpita (imaginary). Paratantra (dependent), and 
Parinispanna (|>crfcct or ultimato)* Their view of dOnyatil 
that the world is a delusion of tho mind is a parin»panna 
truth, while the Aryasatyas sad tho Pratltyosarautpiida re- 
late to the Paratantra and Parikalpita. In short, the 
MahlyAnista hold that the four Truths and the Cau*al Law 
are the preparatory steps indispensable to the realisation ol 
the absolute truth. Their doctrines exist to lead the ignor 
and beings from ignorance to knowledge, from darkness to 
light, and this is effected by and through tho Aryasatyas 
and the Pratltyasamut|»da. 

Though the Causal Law is relegated by the Mahiyanist* 
to the domain of convention, it will bo observed that it 
received their eamost attention. Nagtrjuna opens hi* work 
with a long dissertation on the Causal Law in order to 
prove that the things and events, of which we are oognizant, 

« Jf. V r .. Ch. I A XXIV ; ice infra. Ch. Ill (d). 

* For detailed treaimect. eec Ch. Ill <d>. 
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are all relative, appearing and disappearing through some 
causes and conditions, and asserts that the moment a person 
realises this fact he is emancipated and knows the Truth, 
SflnyaliV 1 The HtnavAnista and the MahAyAniats differ as 
regards the Truth but they agree that the Truth, aa con- 
ceived by them, is attainable through the comprehension of 
the causal law, and so the Buddhist text*. whether HlnayA- 
nio or MahAyAnic,* are unanimous in holding — 

Yah pratltyasamutpddam pasyati aa dharmam paiyati, yo 
dharmam paiyati so buddhaip paiyati. (He who realism the 
causbI origination of things sees the Truth ; one who see* 
the Truth seca the Buddlia.) 

The formula of the Causal Law appealed so much to the 
Buddhists of all times and placet that not only tho scrip- 
turet of the HlnayAnMa and the MmhiyAnista but also the 
inscriptions of different period- record 
Ye dharm* hetuprabhav. hetum te-Am tathAgaUh byavadat, 
TesAm ca yo nlrodha evamv.idl mahn>ramanah. 

(Tho TathAgata explained the origin of those tilings, which 
proceed from a cause He explained their cessation as well: 
this is the doctrino of tho grv«st Kramaria). 

These show that there was complete unanimity amongst 
all the sects with regard to the fact that Ituddha preached 
the Causal Low and the Arymsalyas. But it has to be 
admitted that though the Aryasatya*. the PratltyaaamutpAda 
and the uncaused and uncreated NirvAna find a place in the 
doctrines of all the schools, the standpoint from which each 
of them U being viewed is as apart as She polee. In fact, 
around these three principle* have developed various conflict- 
ing opinions, giving rise to a number of schools, enoh trying 
to show that ita own view of the principles is right, while 
the views of the others are wrong. 

> NkgSrjuna one ideal. lied t*rs«it>*»nn U ip*d» -ilh SunyM*. see 
*/. V r „ pp. 303. Mi: y*l. pr.tityseaB»ulp*dali lunv.Um Iwn prwa- 

* Majjkina. I, p. 191 ; Sa-yw* to. III. p. 120; him., p. 92; Sod. 

(J.P.T.8.), 1890. p. 69 iid., p. 71; Difka. O, p. 161: Bodk*., 
► ; Jf. Pr., pp. 6. 160 ; Silutaw+mmiM. p 70. 
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EKAY2SATA 

An the Hlaayinist* were confident of having preserved the 
original teachings of the Master. and of existing anterior to 
the Mah.tyanUta. they did not think it worth while to show 
the agreement* and disagreements between their own 
doctrines and those of the Mah.iy.muts. Bat the Mab&yi- 
nists, aware of their later origin and remoteness from the 
Founder of thoir religion in point of time, could not help 
devoting some thought to establishing their claim as tho true 
representatives of the Founder. They attempted to prove 
that the real point of view of the Founder had been missed 
by the Hlnayinists to whom they usually referred as drftva- 
kas and Pratyekabuddhai. They did not dony the authenti- 
city of the literature of the HinayanisU and the doctrines 
propounded by them, but what thoy desired to prove was 
that Buddha knew the medioore character of tho intellect of 
most of his disciples and delivered aoiue discourses in a 
modified form to suit thoir understanding while to the select 
few he gave out bis real teachings, which became known as 
tho MahSyftoa sQlraa. They did not *ay that Buddha had 
different truths for people of different mental calibres. 
According to them. Buddha preached one and only one 
Truth and Path; bat the Srivekas and Pratyekalmddhas 
see and practise only a portion ol same. They are not 
debarred from seeing the whole truth and tho real path, for 
many of them do eo by becoming MahftvAniats alter the 
attainment of Arhaihood or Pratvekabuddhahoud They do 
not state that there could be two kind* of knowledge 
(prajitt), ono for the Hlnayftnists and another for the Mali*, 
yfinist* for the realisation of the Truth ; eo the PmjMpira- 
mild# say in their opening verses addressed to Prajfii : 

Buddhaih pratyekabuddhais ca srftvakan ca nieeviU. 

MArga* tram eki mok>vsya nasty anva iti nucayah. 

(You are the only path leading to emancipation, there i» 
no other. It is the path followed by Buddhas. Pratycka- 
boddba* and Sravakaa alike). 1 The PrajHap5tamUa texts lay 
too much Mrai on tho practice of prajtapSnmtia. identify- 

« At pa. p. 3; fWa.. p. |, p. «». 
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ing it sometimes also with the absolute truth. The texts 
remark in many places that the three Van as are embodied 
in the Prajuaparatnita, and that the achievements o( the 
Bodhianttvas, Srtvaka-. or Pratyekabuddhas depend on the 
PraJMparamiti. So, according to these text*, the PraJftA- 
p* remit* is the only Yina for arriving at the Truth, 1 and 
it includes all other Yinaa. 

The Saddiiamui Pundaukn* concerned aa it ia to prove that 
Hlnayana is a stepping >tone to MahAyKna, supports this 
idea in these verses 

£kam hi yAnam dvitiyam na ridyate, 
trtiyam hi naivAsti kadAci loke. 

Anyatruplyt poru-oltamAnAm, 
yad yinn-nanAtyupadarsayanti. 

Bauddhasya Jrtinaaya prak Uantrtham. 

loke aamutpadyati lokanAthah. 

Kkain hi kAryaip dvitiyam na vidyate, 
na hlnayinena nayanti Buddhih 

(There is only one path, no second, never doos a third 
eitot in the world. The exhibition of the variety of Yanas 
U only a means adopted by the great sages The Teacher 
appears in the world to give out the Buddha knowledge. 
He baa only one object in view, and nothing else- Buddhas 
never lead men by an inferior path.) It states again else- 
where * : 

Sa parfyati mahJlpraJAo dharmskayam iw*«atah, 

Nteti yftnatrayam kincid ekayAnam ihisti tai. 

(For him. the highly wise, who baa seen the DharmakAya 
in its fullness, there is only one Yana and not throe). But 
m the avowed object of the SaddJtarma • Pundan ka is to 
•how that the SrtvakayAna was only a means (upAya) of 
uplift of the devotee as devised by the Teacher, it harps on 
the theme : 

Ekam eva yAnam irabhya saltvinArp dharmam deeitavnnto 

1 Sw, tf., PaAea, Inf l«7a; BodJuc.. p. 431. It should be 
»oted that U» perfection In prrnjdApiramiU meant tbs realisation of 
U»a Absoluts through the comprehrwsioo of the non-oxlitocioe of things 



2 Sod P.. p. *6. 



S Ibid., p. 143. 
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yad idam Buddhayanam sarvajnataparyavaxanam, etc. 1 (it 
is concerning only one Yana that the dharma has been 
preached, it is the Buddliay.na leading to the attainment of 
all-knowledge, etc.). 

The objoct of these verses U to show that the real Truth 
and the real Path are one, and that which is followed by the 
Buddhas and Bodhi*allva» is ultimately followed by Srava- 
kas and Pratyckabuddhas ; hence there are not, in fact, 
three yAna* called &rtvakavAna PratyckabuddhayAna, and 
Buddhayana but only one Yana and that U Buddhayana 
or MahAyAna. 

Points or agkeememt ntT»i.\ Tun two YXnah 
MENTIONED IX TEI: M AMAYAnIC TEXTS 

Some of the MahdyAnic texts hare also attempted to prove 
tho simultaneous origin and the essential unity of lllnaytm. 
and MahAyAna by bringing out the points of agreement 
existing between the two Yanaa. The (Tibetan) Uadlyam a- 
knvatnra remarks on the basis of N'AgirJuna’a statement in 
his ilH/Utyi ntik'i- >iura< about tho conception of SGoyatn of 
the IllnayAnista and the MahAyAnist* that "it it the same 
liunyalA (vacuity) whether it be in the eonae of destruction 
or of non-origin" and takes this fact as a proof of the 
simultaneous origin of HlnayAna and UahAvAna* The Sutra- 
Ian kiir a * also attempts to prove that there is only one 
yAna, not two or three, and that II mar Ana is not altogether 
different from MabiiyAna. Its object h to show that the 
only YAna (A’iayiaa) is really MahAyana. the other two 
YAnas being subaerviont to it. It points out that there 

1 Smd. P., p. II. w also *14*4.. pp. *S-« : - I have never preached 
Uw law In lorma, ono lor Srtrakaa. ooa lor Pralyehahoddhat 

and ono lor Bodhiaattvas/' 

* La VatMa Poussin's Fr. Iranrt. m .he U Marten. VIII, (N.8.J. 
p. *71 s -Cs po.nl sat enangn* par (NagArjuna) notra msllro, quand 
II diti Ln Grand VAlurule »n»«oa U soa sartur*. I'autre VAhiculo 
la doatruouon ; o « U rata* tacvl* dans la sens da daatruction 
»« do oon-iiWMi.cs Cl. Sim a. XV. 7; U. I> , p. 5fl9. 

KtlyAyaniTarAda cistili naatiti cobhayacn. pratigiddhaiii btiarava-a 
bhAvAbhiravibbAvioi. CL alao Samf^Ua, II, p. |7. 

» SdWi. pp M-70. 
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are many things common to the Hlnay.iniMe and the Malia- 
y&nista, some of which are: 

(i) Sameness of tho dhannadhilm (totality of existence or 
things). i.e., the Kravaka* and Bodhisattvas emanate from 
the identical dharmadbAtu 1 

(ii) .Sameness of mairtlimya (absence of any *ub6tanec) 
The SrAvaka* a.«aert thc-abscnce of substance (AtmtlihAva). 
the difference between the Srtvaka* and BodhUattTas being 
that the former apply it to PudgaU (person) only, while 
the latter apply it to both Pudgala and Dliarma (world). 

(Ui) Sameness of Mwlfi (liberation). It refers to the 
klena-viraukti (abandonment o( passions) which ia sought 
lor by both th.- Srtvaka* ami Rodhissttvas, the latter seeking 
-ome thing more, vir . the Jneyavarana-vimukti (abandonment 
of the screen obstructing know ledge). 

(i») In spite of the gutral>hrda (d ill «• renoc in gotni*), (here 
many who arc of tl»o AniyaU-fotrai and become MahA> 
vAoisU. The Aniyata go<ra> include two ulaasee of in- 
dividual*. one cUat pone to become SrWaka* and tho other 
Bodhisattvas Many of the former clan* are attracted to 
MahAyftn*. while those of the latter are not allowed to slip 
(SMpdharsiiAya) from Mah'.ylna. 1 

(t) Though Buddhas and Srlvakae have two different 
dtejro.. still thero i* a point of contact between tho two. 
On the one hand Buddha* identify themselves with all 
lelngs, while on the other, those of the SrAvaka-gotras. be- 
for* they turn definitely to Sraraka-yana. perform meri- 
torious deed* which enable them to attain Bodbi, and also 
cheriah a desire (Asaya) to become Buddha.* Them is no 
difference between Buddha* and Srirakas in the matter 
of getting release from the series of births. Hence, after 
obtaining release, the Krftvakas develop a desire (Aiaya), 

‘ Cf Kai. P p. 116. f SO: /f4nM(A.8.B. as ), leaf 2a: 

Dharmadh il.ir awnl «**.«! eotrabbedo yujyate ; 

Adhayodharmabhedal lu lad bhedah panyrata ». 

* Sea -Sufrd . p. ». w. 51. 

1 Pr.it LAri eorrecta tba r.Wa| of th* tan from ■ anatmani bwidha- 
‘•Ts- to * Atmaoi buddh*aya\ See tus W, p. 12ft. fa 
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through the grace and influence of Buddhas, to become 
Buddhas, and ultimately the two Anya* become identical 
and so there is only one Yana. 

(*i) Buddha's exhibition of attainment of parintreona through 
SrAvakayAna. It refers to the fact of Buddha’s attaining 
MahAparinfrvAna as conceived by the Hlnayanists. The 
MahAyAnisU usually explain it away by saying that it was 
the parinirv&na of the Nirminakaya of the real Buddha, 
but the text here takes it as a point of contact between 
Min ay ana and MahAyana 

(vii) Ultimateness (paryantil) of the MaliAylna. i.e„ as 
there ia nothing beyond MahAyAna. so it is the only YAna, 
SrilvakuyAna making only some progress towards it. 

The above arguments of Aaahga adduced by him to demon- 
strate the agreements between UlnayAna and MahiyAna are 
more or lesa laboured. Uis idea clearly is that there is 
only one Yana property so called, vii., the MahiyAna and 
that the SrAvakaa pa*, through a course of Sravakahood 
only to take to MahAylna in order to become Buddhas in 
course of time. The commentator explains it by s reference 
to the SrimaltoQln, in which it baa been stated that a 
SrAvaka becomes a Pratyekabuddha, and ultimately a 
Buddha. * 

The lankaralnm * is more emphatic in its assertion that 
all Yanas are one and the same. It* point of view, 
however, is quite diflrrent. for all its remarks arc made 
mainly from tho pure YogAoira standpoint that everything 
is mental delusion. It establishes the fact that all YAna* 
are essentially one and that they have been looked upon a- 
different only because of tbeir suitability to people according 
to the degree of progress made by them in mental and 
spiritual development. It say*— 

TriyAnatn ckayAnam cm avAnani ca vadamyabam, 
BAlAnam mandaboddhlnam AryAulm ca viviktatAin. 

‘ SOM., p. 70: lam avaashalrayastbam -arxiKnroklan. Bl.agaval. 
NnmAlMulr*. irSvako bbGlvi pratyckabuddbo bhavati punai ca Buddha 

»ai. 

* LonU., pp. as. 243. 
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DvSram hi paramsrthasya vijnaptidvayavarjitam, 
Yinatravavyavaathanam nirSbhase sthite kutidi. 

(On account of the distinction existing among the ignorant, 
the dullards and the sages. 1 speak of Trivana, Ekayina, 
or Ayana, (».«., absence of any yana) as the entrance lead- 
ing to ParamArtha, (i\s., the absolute troth), which la 
devoid of the two kinds of designations (vijfiapti); in the 
absenoe of appearances (nirtbhase) how can this discrimination 
of three y4na» stand ) Still more philosophical is its definition 
of Ekay.tna, when it says' that the realisation of Ekayina 
means the cessation of all thought-creations (vikolpa) by 
thoroughly comprehending that the subject and the object are 
mere delusions. This, according to the text, was discovered 
for the first time by Buddha; it was not known to the non- 
huddhists, Sravakat, or Pratyekabuddlias ; hence it should be 
called Kkayana. 

MauIyIna is not the original Buddhism but a latbr and 
MORR DETKLOrRD STAOK OV SANE 

From tho ttandpoint of MahAyAnic philosophy, the three 
yAnaa may be essentially one. but the philosophic expositor* 
of Ekaynnaui never «aw eye to eye with tho HlnayAnists, 
and expressed their feelings for tho latter in disparaging terms. 
The HlnayAnist*. however literally obeyed the dictum of the 
Teacher, attAnam na ukkauiseti pa rain na vambheti (noither 
praise yourself nor disparage others) and did not choose to 
embody in their literature condemnations of their opponents 
It cannot, however, be denied that Mahlyftna had in it some 
features and principles for which it can rightly claim supe- 
riority over Htnay/lna in some directions. Its wider outlook 
with the great emphasis laid on ilosfri and Koruna and its 
attempt to put together in as perfect a manner as possible 
the philosophical truths can claim for it a superior position 
in regard to Htnayftna. but it should be remembered that 
Mab&yfina is an advanced stage of Buddhism ; in fact, it is 

• Lanka., pp. 133: KkayRaamArgadtugsmAvabodhal, tiloiso voduts 
grAbyaerihakavikalpa yath*bliuSa*A«:hanad apravrtter vikalpasimka- 
ySoivabcdbah. Sec also p. 143. 
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a later phase ol Boddhritic thought and religion, an out- 
come of the Buddhistic culture of two or three centuries. 
The relation of Hlnayina to Mahiyina has been happily 
expressed by Dr. Maeda thus “ The teachings of ftikyamuni 
are the seeds, those of lltnayina are the branches and loaves, 
those of Mah.tyAna are the blossoms and fruits. Long after 
the seed* were hidden away and when the time was ripe, 
the fruit appeared" According to Dr. Murakami 1 “Buddha 
did not necessarily teach BlnsyJtna or MahAykna, as those 
are designation* invented later. What was really preached by 
Bnddha himself was primitive Buddhism in which there was 
yet no differentiation". Even the Agamss of Hlnayana 
Buddhism, in his opinion, do not preserve all the features of 
early Buddhism, as they were compiled some centuries after 
Buddha, hut yet they contain morr primitive Buddhism than 
other scriptural text*. Dm Anesaki and Chuki Tominaga 
also agree that Mahay tna cannot have bi-torically a direct 
relation to fakyamonl* 

Am mpt* to raova that MabAyAna was orbivkd directly 
raos (Us yawuni i 

There are however scholars, both ancient and modern, 
who are not williog to accept the unpleasant truth that 
MshAyflna is not derived Irom lUkysmuni directly. The 
ancient scholar* take shelter in scholastic arguments to 
oppose the inference, while the modem rely with the same 
object on s few tradition* preserved in the literatures of 
Japan and India. 

I. Asa no a 

Asaiiga in the first chapter of hi* Stlrnlankara 1 put- 
forward these arguments: "If it be a fact that MahnyAui. 

* Vido hi* article on Usluwu m ihe EaMtry. HmddktM, I. H, pp I. 2. 

* Tha opinion* of the Japan*** scholar* hate teen lake* from tha 
papor ol Mr. R. C. Armstrong oo •• Thi diMunum oj tKt origin of 
Maha&no B~U Aten • i„ ,hc hanrrr, BuidJn*,. IV. L 

* SOrS.. pp. J. «. Tliis pawage of tha .SClrUMtdra M cited also 
in tho Chinaao commentary of the V i}*aptim&trat6ridMi for proving 
tba authenticity of MahSySna. Se* Prof. Poo-in'. French translation 
Of the Chino*, coawnratary. pp. I76-7B. 
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WAS not preached by Buddha »nd that it was inven'ed 
(utpAditam) by «omr body at a later time, then it would be 
a danger (anUrAya) to the excellent religion (saddhamm). 
and it should have been foretold by Buddha a* one of the 
many danger* that might befall his religion in future 
(anagata-bhayas), 1 but it was not It appears that MahAyft- 
na originated at the *ame time with Htnayana and not 
afterwards; then why i-houkl it not be regarded as based on 
Buddhavacana. Mahtyftna u> a tublitno and profound teli- 
giou and ao it cannot be understood by UrkiLni (sceptical 
dialecticians) It is also not correct to say that it was 
uttered by some body other than Buddha, for it docs not 
appear in the SAstras of the non-Buddhists (tlrthikas), and 
even if the lirthik»« arc told of it. they do not believe it. 
If we admit that it wa. said by some liody other than 
SAkyamuni, then it must have been uttered by some one who 
had attained Bodhi. In that case al-o it is Buddhavacana. 
for ho who after realising Bodhi ba« uttered this is a Bud- 
dha. If the existence of the MalityUna b® dcuied then there 
cannot exist a Nrnvakaysna. br«ao*f Srivakav.ina is Buddha- 
vacaua nnd it |a not proper to »ar that there i« no Malifl- 
yana (or Buddhayiloa) for Uierr cannot i«ri*o a Buddha 
without a BuddhajJrvi. It i- also Buddhavacana in view 
of the fact that the uncoiKlitw-ied knowledge (sarvisnirvikal- 
paJftAna) attainable through MibiiyAna operates as an anti- 
dote to all kle*a* This scholastic reasoning of AsaOga may 
havo a valuo of its own but it <loc* not establish the simul- 
taneous origin of HlnaySna ao<I Man iy,ina. 

II. Savttoava 

&intideva, in his llodktearyatalara. adduces reasons difler- 
ent from those of AsaAgn to establish the authenticity of 
tho Mahav ina scriptures. His attempt is more to challenge 
the authenticity of the Hioayina Agamas than to establish 
the aforesaid point. He says that the statement found in 
the Prajnaporam ilit that all the three yaoas have been 

* Foe a nolo on the Anlgstobhoyw. see Levi's French Translation 

SCW.. pp. ft, 7 to. 
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pwachod m them (atra praJflapAraraiUyAm sarvAni trtni yA- 
nani viatarenopadisUni) is not accepted by the HlnayAniste. 
for the latter deny the authenticity of the MahayAna scrip- 
ture.. To establish the authenticity of their own Agamas. 
the first argument advanced by the HlnayAniste is this, that 
with regard to the authenticity of the Hlnayftna scripture*, 
the MahiyAoiate have nothing to my by way of objection, 
while the HlnayAniste do not accept the scripture* which 
the MahAyAniste accept a» the authentic utterances of 
Buddha himself. But the argument for establishing the 
authenticity of the scriptures on the acceptance of tho same 
by persons (in this case the HlnayAniste or the MahAyAniste) 
is considered worthies by tbe MahAyinbU. The second 
argument put forward by the HlnayAniste is that their 
AgomaA have been handed from teacher to pupil and that it 
satisfies the conditions laid down by Buddha as proofs of 
authenticity, nx . that it agree. with tho Saim, it can I* 
traced (aamdreyate) in the K.aayo, and that it Is not in con- 
llict with the causal origin of things (dharmati 1 . i.r.. pratl- 
tyasamutpAda). But this argument also fall, through on 
account of the fact that the MahAyAniste also can quote a 
similar passage from the of 

theirs. 'Hie third argument of the HlnayAniste is that the 
authenticity of their scripture- is acknowledged not only bv 
the HlnayAniste and tbe MahAyAniste but also by the non- 
Buddhists. This again h met by the MahAyAniste. who 
argue that the V'da* and such other literature would also 
then be accepted as authentic. Tbe fourth and the last 
argument of the HlnayAniste is that as regards their scrip- 
ture.. there are no difference of opinion, while there are 
oany in regard to the MahayAna scriptures This is an- 
•wored by the MahAyAniste by pointing out that, leaving 
ont of account tbe non-Boddhiste such as the MlmAmsakas. 
the Htnay&oista themselves are not unanimous in their opi 
nion about their scriptures, as they are divided into 
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eighteen sects (bheda) ; the division docs aot stop there, the 
commenUtor adds, because in each sect (bheda) again, there 
are differences of opinion according as one is a S&utrftntika 
(one who studies the SSIra* only), an Abhidharmika (one 
who studies the Abkidharma only), or a Vainayika (one who 
studies the Vinaya only) 1 . The HtnayintsU. therefore, should 
giro up their Sktrtu, Vi soya, and AbkidJtarma. This fact 
shows the unsound lie** of the lllnayanio argument that tboir 
scriptures have been handed down faithfully from teacher to 
pupil. Moreover, there should not be any disagreement 
regswding Buddha- or Sarvajiia-vacana if they have been 
faithfully preserved. SAuttdeva'a arguments may show the 
anomaly of the position of the lllnay&nists. but they do 
not establish his proposition that the MabAyina scriptures 
originated with Buddha. 

Tu* Japanub scbolasu on tub autmusticity or 
MAUivXNA 

Let ua now seo what the modern scholar* have to aay 
about the authentic*) of MahlyAoiwn and Mabtyana aertp- 
tares. Mr. Suzuki takes to a line of reasoning different 
from those of the anoint scholar* lie tries to draw an 
analogy between Buddbi'm and Chn-tianity and nays that 
if Protestantism be the geouine teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth then Mali tystiis Buddhism h also the geouine teaching 
of Buddha Sdkyainuni This sort of argument may well 
serve Mr. Suzuki in a controversy with an orthodoz advocate 
of Protestantism speaking on MabiyAna. but in historical 
criticism, it has no weight. However, be reveals tbe real 
state of things when be points out in another place that 
MahAyAnism h not a fossilised but a living religion like 
Christianity and though some “changes it has made during 
ite historical evolution, iu spirit and central ideas arc 
all those of its founder Ho states further thst if we take 
the term “genuiue” to mean a lifeless preservation of the 

> For detail*! docuMioo ou Uw divisioo o( nooks Moogmg to lb* 
• 4n *’ •oot.soo my Early Hi Mar, Me., p. *07; LanAd.. (B.T.S. ed.) pp. 115. 
IS7. 
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original, then Mabay&ni*m w not the genuine teaching oi 
Buddha, bnt “the Mnhay*nisU would be proud of the fact, 
because being a living religious force, it would never con- 
descend to be the corjw of a bygone faith Ultimately 
he say* “ What docs it matter, then, whether or not Mahayan- 
iam is the genuine teaching of Buddha" 1 . 

Mr Suzuki admit-, th-rcf.we, that Mahftytna may not be 
the teaching of Buddha, but Mr Kunun without denying the 
fact that the " M-hAv.lna and the -t«t*-rnonts em- 

bodied therrin undoubtedly came into being after Buddha'* 
death", puts forward hi* theory about the poaaeMioii of two 
kinds of " percept ion ” by Bu<ldha. Uabivtn* rcpre-cnliiig 
the " introspections! or eaoteric" Aide of the “ perception " and 
HlnayAna the “ phenomenological or exoteric” -•do*. He 
believe* that Buddha imparted In* inlriMpocUonal teaching* 
to the select few among hi- disciples, preaching hi* • pheno- 
menological ' teachings to all the rest. This theory is baaed 
partly on the tradition- to the same effect preserved in 
Japan and partly on an uncritical acceptance of tome of the 
statements relating to Sunvrta and Paramartha truth* found 
in the early Mah-.yAna treatise-, aprcially the SaMharmn- 
Pundarika There could be no object**! to accept Mr 
Kimura’a view if be coukl point out the advanced and 
brilliant disciple." who " rightly grasped Buddha's Introc- 
pactional ideas" and of which they made an exposition 
resulting in the development of •* Mahsy.rnic ideas". II 
HAriputra. Subhuti. Mahtm.udgaJy iyana were not able to 
grasp Buddha's ontological teachings as the SaJdharma- 
Pundarikn actually state*, then who were the other- 
able to do ao f They oerUinly cannot be the Bodhisattvas, 
who have the appearance of fictitious figure* even in the 
MahAyAna literature In fact, the interlocutors in the early 
MahAyAna treati-e-. such as the PratSvipiramitas, arc the 
HlnayAna savants. Sariputr.i. Subbiti. etc., and the name* 

1 Soauki, Oullint, of A/oAayuno Umddkum. p. 16. 

* Evidently Mr. Kimara ha* in bw mind the ParamArtha- and 
Sam vrti -aalyas. For Mr Kiaara's ttatarata. too Journal of Utl— 
(Calcutta Uoj vanity), vot aii. pp. 47. ». K. For the two Satyas aw 
Chapter III (d). 
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that vre most frequently come across in the Mahftyana 
works are those of the prominent figures of the HlnayAoa 
literature. No student of historv will probably believe the 
Statement of the Pra/Mplramfru that these disciples deli- 
vered the filahay.ina teachings only by being inspired by 
Buddha ' and without property grasping them. Japan*#* 
traditions, which are relied upon in this connection to rstab- 
liah the authenticity of the Vlahayina, revoal, I think, the 
actual Stale of thing*. They accord priority of origin to 
Htnayanu. as will be seen from the following:— 

(«*> The Hsien Sbou school thus arranges chronologically 
the Japanese traditions on the various forms of the Buddhist 
teachings: — 

(i) Siao Chiao or primitive teaching; 

(it) Shih Chluo or tlie beginning of the true religion 
(transitional state); 

(ill) Chung Chiao or the final development of the true 
religion ; 

(Iv) Tun Chiao or the school of meditation; 1 and 

(v) Yuan Chiao or the complete religion of all the 
schools. 

(6) The Tien Tli school pat* the order thus : — 

(i) Tsong Chiao or primitive teaching ; 

(ii) Tung Chiao or the teaching in a transitional state ; 

(»i») I’i*h Chiao or the new teaching ; and 

(Iv) Yuan Chiao or the complete religion of all the 
schools.* 

The tradition of the Tien Tai school, however, adds that 
the AvalamMika ,unu were preached first, but as they wore 
not understood by the duel pies, tho Ayamaa were preached. 

1 d«| a. . p 33 ; S than rail SubhdUr Aha. Tana hi Kautika upodeksytmi 
*• buddhOnubhAvotia boddhotoja** boddhadhisthaocoa 

* “This second school founded by the Iset Buddhist patriarch T» 
Mo is no* mentioned separately lo the Tteo Tai classification " T. 
RWbard. N«o Tsstaiwnl cf Uifk* bwUk^fn. p. 41. 

* 80 s T. Richard, ep. <*. p. 4; hare the word - teaching " be. 

bwn preferred to “Boddbusn”; sse also Journal cf Uutn. rn. p. 61. 

*“« iv, i. 
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Then, after some time when Buddha had some disciples 
with more developed mental powers, the ontological doctrines 
found in the Prajuapanwifa and such other works were 
preached. Both the tradition* support the view that both 
the forms of teaching were delivered by Buddha within the 
space of forty year.. The Tibetan tradition, go further and 
state that Sakyamuni delivered hi. instruction, on the 
PrajuapTmimiJn sixteen year, after the attainment of bodhi, 
i.c.. in the fifty- first year of his age white he was dwolling 
on the GrdhrakuU mountain, and add that they were com- 
piled by Kdsyapsk 1 Any one who examinos the style of 
writing and tho nature of the doctrinal and other matters 
discuwicd in the O'andatyuka. an old treatise of tho Avatar*- 
taka class, can bavo little doubt about the po-teriority of 
this class of literature not only to the Hlnavftna Agoma* 
or the NikSyas, but also to the Pra,H<ip*tamiiu .. Consider- 
ing. for instance, the conception of the lokadhiltus or the 
account of the existence of Buddhism in tho south of India 
w. found in the Gandatykka, its composition cannot but he 
relegated to a time much later than tho PrajHaparamilSt.* 
The Pnijuapiiramita « like tho AtlarikoMrika and the &ata- 
taharrikn occupy a position between the Makavattu and the 
SaJ<U*,nnapm»4arika or the Gandavyuka. This fit* in with 
the Chronological arrangement of the Japanese traditions, if 
we leave out of account the statement mentioned in them 
that Buddha could not have any diaciplo* able to understand 
the teachings embodied in tho Awmtamuaka tit rat. Thus, 
wo find, that the tradition, do not deny the priority of 
origin of Hlnnyana referred to as Tung Cliiao (primitive 
teaching). Their mention of Tung Chiao (teaching in a 
transitional state) is also very interesting in view of the fact 
that it probably refers to the various echools like the Sar- 
vfistivadins. the Mab-UAnghikas. the LokottaravJtdins, etc., 
which were half way between Hlnayina and Mahay&na But 
Yamakami Sogen * thinks that ilahvarman's doctrine 
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(Satyasiddhi school) is to be regarded as the highest point 
of philosophical perception attained by Hinsvanism. and in 
a tense it constitute* the stage of transition between Hina- 
yini.cn and MahAyinW. But the difficulty in the way of 
taking the Satyas.ddhi school as indicative of the transitional 
state of Buddhism lies in the fact that the school c.me into 
existence as late a. the 3rd century A.C.. when MahAyAna 
had already developed. It may be taken as an attempt 
made by Harivarman to reconcile Hlnayaoa and MahAyAna. 
The third name Pieh or Chong Chiao evidently refers to the 
early form of Mahuyaniam as found in the Hraj»5paramitai 
and the contemporaneous literature. 



Tbr rouev or ucomcii.iatiox in til Hu. Marika 

The view shared by Dr. Knryo Inouye and a few other 
sehoUr. * on the strength of the Japanese traditions that 
Silkyamuni imparted two form- of leaching, esoteric and 
exoteric, is very probably derived from statements in Midi*. 
yAua #orks. in whfch it is said that Buddha’s teaching, were 
based on two kinds of truth, conventional and transcendental, 
and from the Huudarika which seeks to maintain that 
Hlnay&na was only an upAya-ksuudya adopted by SAkya- 
mum to attract people of average intellect to his teachings 
«nd then ultimately to Mahtytna It it well known how 
popular the Hu wiarika » among the MahAyAniata, and 
whai a great influence it 'till exercises ovor their opmion. 
The statements are valuable from our standpoint, because 
their chief aim is the reconciliation of Hinayaoa with Muh*- 
J‘na It i. atated that the Hinaysnists like &4riputra 
acquired merits in previous births like the Bodhisativag. but 
these they cannot remember no. •. It it to remind them of 
W»«e merits, and also the resolutions formed by them in 
p,rtT,oa8 births, that the Pundarika it preached to the 
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Srlvakaa 1 . Though the treatise maintain* throughout the 
superiority of the doe trine* and practices of the MahAyAniats 
to those of the Hlnay&nists, yet it does not disparage the 
latter as quite worthless. It tries to show that HlnayAna is 
an expedient (apdya-fajaAi/ya) that was adopted by Buddha 
to suit his disciple* in a lower stage of intellectual ami 
spiritual progress, and to serve as a step to MahAyana. 
Those who had reached the highest stage to which the 
practice of Hlnayana doctrines can lead can become Mah*> 
yaniats and ultimately Buddhas. In fact, it devotes quite a 
Urge apace to show how the bbibus, ftAriputra. Kiiyapa, 
8ubhuti, MahAkAtyAyana, MahAmaudgalyAyana. Puma Maitra- 
yanlputra, Ananda, tUhuia. and others, and the bbiksonls, 
MahAprajApatl GauUml. R4hulam.UA. etc , who were held 
in high esteem by the Hlnayiniats on account of their deep 
spiritual insight and high attainments, repented when they 
were old that they had to follow a lower ooorse, as they did 
not possess the capacity to understand the oovert teach- 
ings (wimdAo&Adsd) of Buddha, and could not have tho full 
benefit from his teachings. The statement is put into Air! 
putra's mouth that he bad been seketod by the Teacher as 
the ohisf of &rAvaka* of his time. He is the oldest son 
born of the mouth of the Teacher (Jyesthaputra mukhajatn), 
but yet he mourn, for his lot that he attains Nirvinn 
(arahalhood) only, and cannot become a Bodhisattva or 
Buddha. Then he curses himself that he has been found suit- 
able by Buddha to be led through only a lower course of 
training (hincua yanena niryAtiUb). The Teacher is repre- 
sented as consoling him by seymg that he can never 
have the intention of preaching different YAnas. He has 
preached only one YAna. Though he 6rst taught Hlnayana 
to somo, it was to take them ultimately to MahAysna and 
make them realise Buddhahood in due course 1 . The Pmmta- 
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riia does not disappoint the Hlzutyiinist*. for it holds out 
to them the hope that they will become Buddha provided 
they perform the duties enjoined upon a Bodhisattva. As 
they have already attained the qualities pertaining to 
arbathood, it would not be difficult for them to perform the 
pnramitas. develop Bodhicitta, worship and serve the innumer- 
able Talhftgateft, build stupas, etc., and thus ultimately reach 
Buddhahood. The treatise, proceeding further, predicts regard- 
ing each of the noted bhik.us the time when ho will become 
a Buddha, what name he will bear, and over which lokadb&tu 
he will presido 1 . It also states that the bhikau*, who had 
become old and decrepit and had thriefore no aspiration 
(spr&&) for Buddhahood or for powers pertaining to it, will 
not be left atido. They arc like a poor man who had long 
been separated from bis father and was not aware of his 
vast wealth, lie would not believe that he would Inherit 
this wesdth. Similarly these Sr.tv.ikas, though devoid of 
dreire or energy (or attaining the glory of Buddhahood, will 
■till obtain it as their birthright ! There is also a raferanoa 
to another class of bhikxis who will, in future, be Srftvak.is, 
be satisfied with their parinirvtna and not aspire to 

' Sad. P. pp. U. III. I M. IJO. 1M. *>l. t^ipulm -ll-r following Itv- 
•No I dh anna of eountie-s TatMgatea. wenhipptug then, in various ways, 
and fulflllm* Ihe llodhiMiivw-aryas. will l.roroa 1’admap.abha Tathi 
fa*', and presi<l« over Ihe Roddhak.otr. called V.raja Similarly will 
Ks.yapa and other* as etaled t wlow : 

KWyapa— Kaimiprebha Tathagata-Avabh f*aprWpta Buddhak^tta. 

SuhhOU— SaSiketu Talhoftata- Hatneoambhava Huddhakfplra 

MuhakSty ayana — 1 imbunadapr aldi.ia Tali. <.*>!•- Huddhaksetra not 
mentioned. 

MahSmaodgaiySy aoa-Temilepalrecandanaaandha Tath*RaU-Mano 
bhliama Buddhak-etra 

Pfirna Maittftyaniputra-Dhannapreeoda Tathngata— Buddh»k»«>lra 
not mentioned. 

In pope 309-310. Buddha foretell, regarding 300 bhiluue lhal they 
have the Maya for Buddhahood but they are not at promt aware 
*>f same. They will, however, develop Bodhicitta alter ag.« and 
attain Buddhahood. 

Comp.ro laK M.. p. JtO: Afhaatali punar Bhegavato vyakrta 
BfuttaraySui eamyekeainbodha'i . TuAco. (A.S.B. ms), leal 231b. 

* Sad. /*.. pp. ioo. ioi. 
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Bodhisattvahood. They will be reborn in the lokadbatus 
where Sakyamuni Buddha will appear under other name*, 
and where they will develop under hie influence a desire (or 
TathAgatajAAna and ultimately win it 1 . The following 
beautiful simile used in the treatiac shows in a concrete form 
the object which it baa in view. via., that every Hlnay&nist 
is to become a Buddha, though he may not strive for it 
or may think it beyond bit power to attain it. A guide 
was leading a Urge number of men through an extensive 
forest to Maharatn.idvlpa. After travelling aome diatauce, 
they became tired and alarmed, and wanted to return. The 
accomplished guide, quick in devising means (v yiya-kuiala). 
brought into being a country by dint of his supernatural 
powers and asked them to take rest there. When the 
people were refreshed after re«t, the guide caused the coun- 
try to disappear, told them that it was only a magical 
oreation of his, and that they should now proceed to 
Maharatnadvlpa. The magical country it the liinayAnic 
Nirvina, while the Mahftratnadvlpa it the ultimate goal 
(if., Buddhahood) *. Such similes make the object of the 
treatise apparent. It doea not deny the priority o( lilnayana, 
but it wants to relegate it to a position subservient to 
Mabdyioa, Implying thst the real teaching of Buddha was 
not HhiayAna but MahayAna. 

Two HInayAna statkwmnt* i*mus«d to move that Mama- 
YA!SA M TUB GENUINE TEACHING Of BUDDUA 
The SaAlharMa-Pundnrika utilises two statements found in 

e • 

•ho HlnayAna literature for proving that MahayAna is genu- 
ine, and contains the most important teachings of Buddha: 
(i) The first is thst Buddha, Just after attaining bodbi, 
was hesitating as to whether he should preach the truth, 
or proceed to attain NirvAna. In the Ariya-pariytiana- 
Butta 1 it is stated that the Troth (dharma) is deep and ab- 
struse; it is excellent and beyond the range of dialectics; it 

1 Sad. P.. pp. |,6 a. t Ibtd.. p. las. 

• UojjHma. I, pp. IW-I7S; D.pfco, U. p. *; Auhatahni, p. :«0; 
Mia , UI, pp. 314 L. LaL la. pp. JK-SVO . Du>i. p. 492 ; M. V p. *m. 
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can bo understood by the wise only. People are addicted 
lo deeires and will hardly be able to understand the Pati- 
ocasamupplda or N'irodha; to the preaching of the truth 
would be of no avail, at nobody would understand him, and 
hi* labours would be thrown away. Cognizant of these 
thoughts pa-vung through Buddha 'a mind, Brahma appears 
and requests him to preach the truth, saying that though 
Magadha is full of Impure religions, still there are beings 
with higher faculties and powers of vision, and the preaching 
of the Truth would save them from the miseries of the 
world, loading them to the haven of quietude. Buddha 
realised the value of BrahmVs words and decided to preach 

the Truth. 

(ii) The second statement is that Buddha does not preach 
the Truth in a uniform manner * After observing the men- 
tal proclivities and capabilities of the persons to whom he 
desired to impart religious leesoiu be selroted discoun-w 
appealing to thoir minds, and thus initiated them into the 
Truth To a householder, he would first preach the Janata- 
thi, Makatha, lawikaik*. kamanam adinaram vlcaram tantki- 
1**0$*, $trtlckamm> 'inimnuam (discourses on almsgiving, moral 
preosplB, hoavens, perils, corruptions, imparities of desiros 
and the Meanings of retirement). Ho would prepare the 
mind of a brahmin student by holding conversation with him 
on topics relating to sacrifice. caste-*y«tem and the like, and 
would deliver the Truth in a form suited to the mentality 
of the brahmin. To a husbandman he would preach the 
Truth through similes or topics relating to the tilling of 
lands, and so forth. 1 It was only when he perceived that 
the minds of his hearers were sufficiently prepared that ho 
would deliver the higher teachings, viz., dmklcha, tamodayi, 

* Ch. Ill (d). for l he oovwUooel end real leaching. 

* Majjhimo. Asayeouseyem valitvt dhemme/a deesti ; IMsyJ , p. 1*7 : 
Alho HhacsvS bum SAejAnoSayani riditv* dhAUoo prekrtim C« JfiUvi 
tAdrti dharmed*an« kareti; p. 4*3: BhegevstA tee4m kersakanAm Otay- 
•nuSayon. dhltua, prakrtim ea jftttvft dhermedeiena krUL See elso 

pp. 124. MO-1. 6*4. 

Sulla Y’ipUa. Dhaoiya Satie ; Difk*. Amts' ’he SuUa : Fmayo. I. 
pp. | M.-Y— .p e h baua ; Mtm . Ill, pp. 4«, 413 : Ava. ff.. II. p. *• 
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nirodha, m&j-ja (misery of beings; how it originates, ut., 
the theory of causation ; how it can be destroyed ; and the 
various practices to which one must resort for achieving the 
goal), which, according to the Hlnayanists, were the highest 
and the most profound (saraukkanisikA dhammodeeanA) 
teach mgs of Buddha. 1 

The first statement cited above that Buddha was warer- 
ing Just after attaining Bodhi as to whether he should live 
in peace in a solitary place, or go out to preach the 
abstruse doctrines found out by him. haa been taken by the 
Putyianka as an admission on the part of the Hlnayiniste 
that their intellect ia of a lower order. Tho story woven 
around it ia that Ktkyamuni came into eiUtcnee when one 
of the five kawiyas* (evib) or the sixty-two wrong views 
like 'nityam astlti lutMIli Uth-isti nssti'* prevailed, when men 
were overwhelmed by tr*4i« (desire), moha (delusion) and 
kAma (passion) and did not |tontee* the merits usually 
acquired by Bodhisattvas in thoir previous lives (olrnacary* 
purimujiltbu). When tho evils were raging over the laud, 
Buddha at Brahma's request came out to preach the 
religion, but found the vieioa of bis audience too dim to got nil 
Insight into his ahatruso doctrines. There was oven the like- 
llhood of thoir incurring »io by scoffing at those doctrines. 
Hence he thought it wiser to follow the previous Buddhas 
by devising some means to impart the Truth robed in 
different forma. The people inspired as they were by lower 
aims (blnadhiraukta) would not strive heartily if they were 
asked to aspire to Buddbahood. lie therefore proceeded to 
Benares and preached to the five monks the dharma of 
quietude (dharmam pra4ntabh<imim)' and of which, the Nir- 

1 Difha. I, p. !«; 1,«W. I. pp is H; VI, p. 348; t. 

p. 3*0. 

* KalpakwAya. SaUvafcasAya. •. Dr-Uka-Sya. Ayuka-Uv a 

Sod. P. pp. 31. *3, ft*, 1*3. |S7. 193; Lai. Via.. P 348; Kata. Ill, M, p, 
IW; Sam&dk.rtifo^ir., (B.T.S.). p. 9; Ml*.. III. p. 317. 

* Sad. P.. p.4»: Diyko. RnshmajaUX'itla 

* According to tho Hlnayiawla. dukkha,,.. •tmod.ytii., nirodham. 
m«ggam wan tbs eiraukkar.*.k. dhan.made.enS (see Mojjhlm a. I. 
p. 380). while according to t.- Sad. p. (p CO). Buddhajetna was .h« 
■arnatfearsiU dharmssWo. s. 
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vsoa, as conceived by the Hlnayinists. was the highest goal. 
Later on (pascime ca kale), when he found wmc excellent 
men (pntrAn dvipadoturasn), uho had already been working 
through many rebirthi to attain the highest Bodbi, be 
thought it fit to preach hia excellent religion (samutkar-ikl 
dhsnnadeeanS) relating to the attainment of Buddhajnana. 1 
This was, however, preached in such a language that it 
could not be understood by the untrained. 1 The Pundarika 
goas to the length of saying that it was beyond the compre- 
hension of Srilvakas and Fratvckabuddha-. 1 The PtnjAa- 
l*iramita proceeds so far as to state that the collective 
pruJAft of counties Maudgaly.lyanas and Alriputras would not 
be an infinite part of the prajfu of a Bodhixattva who has 
practised the praJA'ptramiU.* 

The second statement of llie HlnaysnwU, that Buddha 
preaches his dharmn in a way -uitad to the tendencies and capa- 
bilities of the hearers, has given opportunity to the Pundarika * 
to parade the intellectual superiority of the llahtyfmista over 
the HtnsyAnists. It «aya that Buddha preached to people his 
dtiurma by adopting hundreds of expedient* (uptyakausalya- 
air anekailt) after observing their mental tendencies 
(Asaya), their spiritual aspiration*, their religious merit*. and 
the variety o( their action* fcitrini karmtni). To mako his 
dlisrma univorsally attractive, be had recourse to various 
kinds of ex press ions, reasoning*, and illustrations, and in fact, it 
wa* with this object that bit teaching* were imparted in nine 



* Bad. p.. pp. VA-47. ux 

* Ibid., p. W: TUh.lm MmlliAvAcafwtM coktain durbodhyam Man. 

h. *tik«it«hi 

* Ibid., p. 19. 31. 70: 1-mlWr.m dardartam duranubodham Bud- 

«»>*) I taaro aarvadrivakaprut>efcabuddhaih. Of. ItlnayAna 

paxages : Ayam dhammo garabhiro <loddaw> duranubodho *anto panlin 
atakkivacaro nlpuno |«.duav*daaiyo (Difba. II. p. M : Ma),k>ma. ]. 
P l«0« Aft*. HI. p 314 ; 0, ryi.. p ««*S; Lai. Fia. p. 390-8.) 

I* will ba obaerved that the Sad. P. retain, the Hinayhna pmmf r 
almost verbatim replacing • duranubodham panditavadaniyam ’ by ' dun.- 
nobodhsin Buddha) AAaain -areairevakapretyekaboddhaih \ 

‘ Safa., pp. in-*. 

' Sad. p.. pp. 71 i d. the cocrsapo»di.ic Hi: 



'Qftyi&a fi|iroMi‘*nfi. 




